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THE MEETING AT WARSAW. 


HE representatives and descendants of the sovereigns who despoiled 
and divided Poland, have met in the ancient capital of that 
unfortunate nation, to take counsel with each other on the present 
aspect of political affairs. The world is not likely to know, in words, 
the result of their deliberations. Deeds will show it in due time. 
What their objects are there needs little penetration to discover. 
To stem, if possible, the advancing tide of revolution ; to prevent the 


disintegration of Austria and the independence of Italy ; and last,. 


and most important of all, to perform for Turkey the same funereal 
office that their forefathers performed for Poland ;—these are the 
ideas that, in all probability, filled the minds of the potentates who 
met at Warsaw on Sunday last. Time and circumstance will twist 
these purposes into shapes that may not perhaps be exactly to the 
mind of these great personages who entertain them. Their hopes, 
fears, and designs—avowed or concealed—are alike straws on the 
stormy sea of European politics. They mark the perturbation which 
they are unable to control. The friends of freedom have this 
consolation ; they know that a mightier power than is wielded by 
these men—mighty as they may think themselves—creates the rush- 
ing, and will prescribe the course, of the waters. 

The gradual agglomeration of the long-separated elements of the 
Italian nation into one consistent and coherent whole, rendered a 
revolution imminent in Hungary. The Emperor of Austria seems 
at length to have opened his eyes and his understanding to the fact. 
Having relied upon force to check the progress of ideas, he has at 


wisdom of desperation has, for the third time, promulgated a con- 


stitution for the whole empire. In this document the Hungarians | 


have received more favour than the Czechs, Germans, or any other 
of his subjects. Whether the concession will not be considered both 
too small and too late, will depend less upon the temper of the 
Hungarians, than upon the terms of the compact into which the 
three sovereigns may have entered at Warsaw. If Russia has bound 
herself to aid Austria a second time in preserving the unwilling 
allegiance of Hungary against the assaults of Kossuth or any other 
patriot that may arise, the Hungarians will do well to profit, es 
much as they can, by the large freedom so unexpectedly placed 
Within their grasp. 

That Francis Joseph should go to Buda to be crowned King of 
Hungary, like Maria Theresa before him—that he should renounce 
the imposition of the German language upon the Hungarian people— 
that he should forego the power of the purse, and hand over the 
management of affairs to a freely-elected Parliament—these are 
indeed triumphs for the long-suffering Hungarians, A successful 
civil war could achieve little more for them, unless it were the depo- 
sition of their monarch. And although it is proverbially easy for 
foreigners to preach patience to a suffering people, and forgiveness of 
injuries to men who have suffered both indignity and wrong, the free 
nations of Europe, as well as those which aspire to freedom, are 
already of opinion that Hungary might calmly accept what is offered, 
and take such securities as she can get for its due fulfilment. Though 
the Emperor in the course of his short reign has granted, by a stroke 
of his pen, and annulled by the same facile agency, no less than two 
liberal constitutions, it should be remembered that he and his empire 
have never been in such imminent peril as they are now. Ty@Aibh 





| George III. and his ministers. 
the last moment discovered force to be unavailing ; and with the | 





[ Price 3d. 


garians, by showing themselves as prudent as they are brave, may 
wrest from the fears of their king what they might never obtain from 
his justice, and found their nascent liberties on a broad and permanent 
basis. In a stand-up fight, all the world looking on and no one 
interfering, they might defeat the Austrians, and establish themselves 
as an independent nation ; but if Russia, as on a former unhappy occa- 
sion, should throw the sword into the struggle against them, there might 
be an end of their hopes for half acentury. And that such an alliance 
has been formed at Warsaw is so probable that Hungary will do wel! 
to think of the consequences ere she raise the old ery of “Too late,” 
and reject the proffered instalment. 

But whatever may happen with regard to the Austrian Empire in 
its relation to Hungary, the people of England have reason to rejoice 
that neither Great Britain nor France was represented at the Warsaw 
| meeting. We wish, however, the public had equal reason to be satisfied 
| that the British Government has had no complicity with any of the 





| projects discussed by the three sovereigns. There is an ugly suspicion 
afloat, to which a recent letter of Lord John Russell, the well-known 
German sympathies of a royal personage supposed to be non-political, 
and the matrimonial connection lately formed between the Courts of 
London and Berlin, have given but too much consistency, that in 
some way or other Great Britain is to be dragged into the new “ Holy” 
or “Unholy” Alliance. If the public opinion of this country be 
unanimous on any one subject, it is against such an entanglement as 
| this, in any shape or degree. Nearly one half of our taxation at the 
present day is due to the error in this respect, committed by 
The men of 1860 have learned 
wisdom from the sufferings of their fathers, as well as from the 
burthens imposed upon themselves, and are so strong in their deter- 
mination not to repeat the ancient blunder, as to defy every possible 
ministry—Liberal or Conservative—Whig or Tory-—to link the 
fortunes of this nation to any such projects. Public opinion has 
declared that the thing shall not be. Great Britain will not be 
lugged into any war in support of continental despotism. It will not 
stir a finger to aid Austria in retaining Venetia, as Lord John 
Russell’s unlucky letter would lead the world to suppose. It will 
have nothing to do with the Northern Powers in their schemes of 
aggrandisement, unless to defend British rights should they be 
attacked. And neither friendship for Prussia, nor the intermarriages 
of the royal family of England with the scions of German royalty, 
will force or cajole this country into so unnatural a course of policy. 

If Prussia desire the alliance of England amid the European 
convulsions that are approaching, let her place herself at the head of 
the German liberals, and she will be supported by British sympathy 
and good-will, if by nothing else. And how powerful these are the 
history of Italy for the last six months is more than sufficient to 
prove. But in no case will Great Britain enter into the Northern 
confederacy. Any statesman who should attempt to implicate the 
nation in it, would but seal his own doom, and that of bis party, if 
it did not immediately repudiate him. 

We in this journal have never been the flatterers of the 
Emperor of the French. In his domestic policy we have deplored 
that he could not extend the liberties of the confiding people 
by whose suffrages he reigns; and we have condemned, on more 
than one occasion, the tendency of his foreign policy to unsettle 


the established landmarks of Europe. But we have never con- 





led our belief that the Anglo-French all nee—if the Emperor 
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would allow it to contimue upon an honourable basis—was the 
best guarantee for the peace and prosperity of Europe. Strength- 
ened as it would be by that of the new kingdom of Italy, it 
would be so powerful for every good, and so impotent for every evil 
purpose, as virtually to impose the law of non-intervention as the 
guiding principle of European politics. If there is to be a “ Holy” 
Alliance for the subjugation,—there may be a Holier Alliance for the 
liberation, of Europe. 

The true place of Great Britain, if she be fettered by an alliance 
at all, is with the liberators. And the Northern Powers who wish 
to revive the alliance of 1815 will find themselves overmatched 
should Great Britain, France, and Italy unite to oppose them, aided, 
as they will be, by the enlightened public sentiment and aspirations 
for freedom of all the subjects of their enemies. 

Let our ministry look well to its acts during the next three 
months. Lord John Russell has awakened a suspicion that ought 
immediately to be allayed. It is not Court influence but public 
opinion and the House of Commons that must settle the foreign 
policy of Great Britain at a time like this. There is danger ahead ; 
and if Great Britain be not found on the right side, that danger may 
be found not only abroad, but at home. If Lord John Russell be not 
in a position to explain, the country will expect Lord Palmerston to 
speak out in such a manner that there may be no further mistake. 








THE NEW NAVAL POWER. 


| E have long been, as a nation, in the position of the femme 

incomprise, whose sorrows our lively neighbours delight in 
laughing at. We are a puzzle to the rest of Europe ; but they, who 
allow themselves to be bafiled by no enigmas, resolve all our actions 
into concentrated selfishness. The reason of this is, for us at least, 
self-evident. The policy of all other countries is governed by fixed 
principles, of which self-interest is, as it ought to be, not the least 
ingredient. They are, in the Greek sense at least, tyrannies ; and 
their masters, though they may speak of ideas, do not allow them to 
influence their actions. Our Government is, in the same sense, a 
republic, swayed by popular feeling, to which the ministers who form 





again so soon @s she shall have shaken off her Austrian fetters. 
Naples is not behind the other cities of the Peninsula in her capabi- 
lities as the station of a fleet; and Sicily presents many admirable 
harbours. We may be sure that United Italy will not be want- 
ing to its medieval traditions, and that the Mediterranean will soon 
be dotted with vessels bearing the new tricolour. We sit by and 
applaud the creation of a nationality which will soon dispute with us 
the numerical superiority on the high road to our greatest possessions, 
We are not blind to the possibility that this fleet, unless Italy be 
grandly ungrateful, will be under the orders of France, so that the 
liberation of Italy may become synonymous with the conversion of the 
Mediterranean into the long-dreamt-of French lake. We do not 
shut our eyes to the danger which may seem to menace us ; but our 
love of liberty for others, as well as for ourselves, causes us to dis- 
regard it. In the face of such probabilities old-fashioned politicians 
might be tempted to despair of our future. Already they think us, 
who applaud the scattering to the winds of the dry maxims of the 
jurists, demented, and they prophesy our fall. Let them comfort 
themselves with the assurance that right is right ; and that neither 
nations nor individuals can suffer wrong from doing it ! 








A PROJECT ON BEHALF OF THE LITERARY CLASS, 


HE Houses of Lords and Commons order to be published every 
year, at the expense of the nation, a vast quantity of pon- 
derous volumes, known, from their blue covers, as Biue Books. 
It would be too much to say that all these books are useless or unne- 
cessary ; but it would be a gross exaggeration, if not a perversion of 
the truth, to say that so many as one quarter of them are of any 
political, social, or literary value whatsoever. When a new member 
of Parliament is elected, he is certain to receive, within a few days, 
a printed circular, from one or other of the dealers in waste paper, 
offering him the highest current price for his blue-books, and other 
parliamentary lumber. It is no secret that cart-loads of these volumes, 
unread, uncut, uncared for, are no sooner received by our legisla- 
tors than they find their way to the stores of these speculative 


| dealers ; whence they emerge in due season, and at an enhanced 


the executive must always yield, whatever may be their private pre- | 


judices or belief. In our prosaic mood we are a quiet, practical people, 
with a keen eye to the main chance ; but we sometimes indulge in 


chandlers, and trunk-makers, 


flights of romantic sentiment ; and when we do so, no ministry can | 


resist the impulse. The liberation of Greece from the Turkish yoke, 
the emancipation of the Roman Catholics, the abolition of slavery, 
are instances of the constraint laid upon unwilling ministers by 
popular opinion. In rendering justice to the Roman Catholics, we 
took no account of the inconveniences which the change in the Irish 
element of the Parliament was sure to occasion. In freeing the 
slaves in our colonies, we neither grudged our money nor the suffer- 
ings inevitably inflicted upon the owners of property. Such acts 


were incomprehensible to our neighbours, or intelligible only on the | 


supposition that there was an ulterior end in view, and that a selfish 
one. Abject fear was the only solution they could find for the eman- 
cipation ; the abolition of slavery was prompted by the wish to ruin 
their own petty colonial interests. We are now offering them, in our 
ardent sympathy for Garibaldi and Sardinia, a fresh problem. Our 
political romanticism renders the name of Garibaldi at this moment 
the most popular in England. The divine voice of the people pro- 
nounces, regardless of all written laws ; and even among our gravest 
statesmen, there are few Englishmen who do not wish well to the 
filibuster of Nice. Our humanity refuses to be shackled by any 
antiquated dictum of Putfendorf or Vatel ; and we look on, not only 
with calm unconcern, but with absolute applause, while Victor 
Emmanuel violates every article of the law of nations. England 
and Fortune favour the brave. In the fervour of our hero-worship, 
the veneration for established rights, which is the characteristic of 
our calmer moods, is cast to the winds. If Washington could return 
to life, he would receive the freedom of every corporation in Great 
Britain, and honorary degrees from both Universities. But it is not 
mere valour that we honour, for no pitying tear has fallen on the 
grave of Walker; nor do we worship success, for the late king of 
Naples was, at least, as heartily execrated here as in his own domi- 
nions, yet he was the only Italian sovereign who in ’48 was successful 
in keeping his throne. We must see, or at least fancy that we see, 
patriotism and substantial right on the side of our hero. Then we 
cry, “let right be done, though heaven itself should fall,” and we 
heartily wish him well, without care for the possible results as affecting 
ourselves. We are too strong to indulge in selfish fears. The present 
crisis in Italy, and the wim sympathies which it excites in England, 
are the best illustration of what we say. 

It is self-evident that when once Italy is united under one govern 
ment, its seaboard, as extensive as that of England, fits it peculiarly 
to become once more the seat of a naval power. It would be wrong 
to argue that the Italians are not sailors: thev have been, and may 
become again, a great naval power. Genoa still cherishes the 
memory of Columbus and of Doria; the Queen of the Adriatic 
mourns over her empty arsenals, with the firm resolve to fill them 





price, to the shops of butchers, cheesemongers, tripe-sellers, tallow- 
They ave so cumbersome, as well as 
uninteresting, that the members of Parliament who are not guilty 
of the meanness of selling them are only too glad to give them 
away to the public institutions and libraries of their respective 
boroughs, though these, as is notorious, are not always so ready to 
receive the gifts as their members are to bestow them. And these 
books, upon the average, cost the nation about £250,000 per annum. 
Last year they cost £333,000. And bad as this view of the case 
may be, it is, unfortunately, not the worst of it. Ifthe books were 
simply useless, and the nation were rich enough to afford the luxury 
of an annual quarter or third of a million to keep a few paper mills 
going, and the parliamentary printers at full work, it would 
become a question for the custodians of the national purse, to consider 
whether the money might not be better bestowed in some other 
direction, and for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to decide whether 
a reduction of taxation, to the amount involved, might not be more 
just toward the people. But unluckily these books, and more espe- 
cially those portions of them which relate to foreign affairs, have not 
the negative demerit of being useless, but the positive demerit and 
vice of being misleading and untrustworthy, if not absolutely false. 
But if, for diplomatic reasons, the falsehood cannot be totally 
obliterated from the despatches of ministers to ambassadors, or of 
ambassadors to ministers—for who out of that charmed circle can deal 
with the suppressio vert ?—something might be done to prevent tlie 
publication of the vast mass of inutility which yearly employs the 
Parliamentary printers. Ifa plan could be devised by which none but 
useful and readable blue-books should be given to the public,—if in 
carrying out the plan at least half of the annual quarter of a million 
now wasted upon rubbish should be saved to the nation,—and if, at 
the same time, a benefit should be conferred upon men who, accord- 
ing to the high literary and political authority of Lord Bacon, are 
the chief glory of a nation (though, under present arrangement, only 
glorious when dead),—we think the Government and the public ought 
to give it a respectful hearing. And such a plan we beg to sketch 
for the future consideration ef Parliament and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 
An English author in our days, unless he happen to hit the publi 
fancy in novels and romances, or in some other mode that may pander 
to a fashionable taste, which may be good, but which is just as likely 
to be depraved or silly, is seldom a prosperous person. He manages 
to live from hand to mouth, and, if he do not die in harness, and 
reach that period of life when his overwrought brain is unable t 
work any more, the Government is shamed into giving him * 
niggardly pension, to avoid the national disgrace of allowing him 
die of starvation, or betake himself to the workhouse, or to a street- 
crossing, to sweep the road for his intellectual inferiors, for the sake of 
the chance halfpence that may be dropped into his hat. If the literary 
mun happen to be a barrister of six years’ standing, and a steady politic: 
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rtisan at the same time, there are thousands of good things which 
the Government can offer for his acceptance. All sorts of commis- 
sionerships, county judgeships, and recorderships are his to ask for 
and obtain. And if the worst come to the worst, he can accept £800 
or a £1,000 a year as a stipendiary police-magistrate in the metro- 
polis. But for the author proper there are no such chances. He 
must write for the newspapers or for the booksellers ; and if he be 
either too bad or too good for these, he may starve, or go to the 
diggings, or take himself out of this world altogether, unless, as said 
before, he is very old, very eminent, and very poor, when a mean 
pension, less than that often given to a superannuated butler, is 
graciously bestowed upon him by the Prime Minister of the day. 

Our plan is that a dozen or twenty of such men, in the full matu- 
rity of their intellect, instead of being pensioned when they are worn 
out, should be employed, on behalf of the State, in editing the parlia- 
mentary documents—in reporting to the House of Commons what 
returns made by its order are too trifling as well as too voluminous 
to be worth printing ; what, in their opinion, should be condensed and 
epitomized ; what should be kept in manuscript, and what should be 
printed in extenso, and issued to the House and the country for the 
public guidance and instruction. At salaries ranging from £500 to 
£1,000 per annum, the State might thus build twenty harbours of 
refuge for competent literary men of good character, whose labours, 
carried on under the direction and ultimate veto of the House of 
Commons, might be the means of saving £100,000 or £150,000 per 
annum. At present the connection of British literature with the 
State is simply degrading to both parties. The Licencer of Plays and 
the Poet Laureate are but servants in the Royal household, paid as 
the gold-stick and other servants are, because they are supposed to 
minister in some way or other to the Royal dignity. All other 
connection is eleemosynary. Twelve hundred pounds each year to be 
granted in pensions to the unfortunate devotees of art, science, and 
literature ; and at least one half of that pittance diverted from its 
purpose in pensions to wives, daughters, and sisters of judges, 
admirals, generals, and other persons dear to the courtly circles, who 
have died without making proper provision for their families ;—such 
is the connection of Literature with the government of the greatest, 
wealthiest, and most civilized nation of the globe. 

Why should not Literature aswell as Law have a chance of State 
employment in our country? There are prizes in all professions but 
in that of letters. It is true that if the man of letters amuses the 
young ladies, and makes the people laugh or shudder over his novels 
and romances, he may gain prizes enough. In this case the author 
is but a tradesman, and accommodates his wares to the fashion of the 
market. Were there no other authorship than this,—were there no 
genius too lofty and too refined for the immediate comprehension of 
the general reader and the devourer of novels,—were there no literary 
intellect in advance of the age, and of its ignorance or prejudice,— 
our literary condition would be poor indeed ; our intellectual star 
would have culminated, and we should have to yield the first rank to 
nations more civilized than ourselves. 

We have yet one more plea to urge in behalf of the project thus 
broadly sketched. The Government of this country is a newspaper 
proprietor. It possesses the London Gazette, an official journal, in 
which it is imperative upon the public, in many legal and commercial 
cases, to advertise. Out of this monopoly the Government derives a 
revenue of £15,000 per annum, after deduction of all expenses,—a 
sum suflicient to provide for the salaries of the Prime Minister, the 
Foreign Minister, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Literature 
might well put in a claim for work and pay out of a revenue like 
this, even did a large economy created by the judicious editing and 
publication of the parliamentary documents, in the manner proposed, 
not allow sufficient margin for the purpose. Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Sir George Lewis, Sir Bulwer Lytton, Lord John Russell,—all 
literary men and ministers, past or present,—might well consider 
whether the scheme might not be one of public advantage and 
economy, as well as of literary recognition and reward. ‘To the 
appreciative judgment of such men as these, and to that of all the 
friends of literature in and out of Parliament, we recommend it. 
If it be well that genius, like a good soldier, should die for its 
country, it may be equally well that genius should live for it. And 
after all a living soldier is better than a dead one, whether he be an 
author or a grenadier. The grenadier’s work may die with him— 
that of the author may last as long as the language. It is one 
of the glories of Oliver Cromwell that he knew how to employ 
Milton. It is one of the disgraces of Charles II. that he had neither 
sense hor magnanimity enough to rescue Milton from starvation. 








AN OLD FOLLY IN A NEW SHAPE. 


\] OTHING new and good, from the time of the Ephesians, was 
i ever offered to society but it was met by envious opposition. 
Not many years before gas was introduced, turnpike-roads were 
vehemently objected to by the market-gardeners in the vicinity of 
the metropolis. They would give distant places access to London and 
‘poil their market. When gas was first suggested, almost everybody 








spoke ill of it. The streets would be broken up in a vain endeavour 
to carry it miles, and it would never go yards. It would be flickering, 
uncertain, and would never de half as safe and useful as the old street- 
lamps. Ommnibusses also, when they first came into vogue, were von- 
tinually described as nuisances. Daily did a certain journal, nick- 
named My Grandmother, scream against the "busses. Cabs, too, 
Hansom and others, were continually vilified ; and numerous persons 
would rather walk, or employ the old hackney-coaches, than get inte 
them. Railways even, as Mr. Alderman Salomons reminded the 
Marylebone Vestry Board, were decried as likely to ruin the country. 
Town councils, vestry boards, and country gentlemen, fiercely resisted 
those who would make them. It is therefore neither new nor strange 
that the holders and occupiers of property intermediate between St. 
John’s Wood and Oxford-street, should object to tramways connecting 
these two, in time, distant localities. Men of business complain 
that, to go from one end of London to another by the ordinary con- 
veyances, multiplied and convenient as they are, requires as much 
time as to go from London to Slough or Brighton. To increase 
and hasten the means of conveyance within the metropolis is there- 
fore most desirable ; and it might be expected that every public body, 
keeping in view the public interest, would do all in its power for this 
purpose. 

In the first instance the Marylebone Vestry showed itself sensible 
of this duty, and seemed disposed readily to accept Mr. Train’s hand- 
some offer to lay a tramway, and provide carriages for it, from 
Oxford-street to St. John’s Wood, at his own expense, and to repair 
all the damage he might do if he did not sueceed. He asked only for 
leave to try the experiment ; and he offered to deposit a sum of money 
which would be an ample guaranteee to the parish against loss. But 
the old and undying spirit of resistance to improvement soon rose up 
in its usual place. The owners of intermediate property, like the 
gardeners, are afraid of having their monopoly of a fine situation 
infringed upon, and they threaten legal resistance. No act of Par- 
liament, it is said, has been obtained, and the Board is not em- 
powered to make the change. Owners and lessees of gentee] houses 
in Gloucester-place, Baker-street, and other places, totally unmindful 
of the convenience of the inhabitants of the extreme positions, petition 
and threaten the Board, which finds itself obliged to postpone the 
consideration of the subject, and will probably reject Mr. Train's 
offer. Again, then, we have the same story repeated, and a general 
improvement thwarted by the selfishness of a few individuals. 
Lord Portman and the Duke of Portland, by their agents, have 
interfered to stop the scheme, forgetting, apparently, that land 
is held as property subject to the public convenience, and that it 
would be decent and becoming in them to allow the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the parishioners to decide what is for the public 
convenience, without their special interference. 

That the inhabitants of Gloucester-place and Baker-street should 
express their opinions on this subject—whatever they may be, and by 
whatever motives dictated—is quite reasonable ; but since the Metro- 
politan Act was passed for the very purpose of enabling bodies chogen 
by the people to effect improvements, the objection that no special 
Act of Parliament has been obtained for making a tramway, seems 
futile. In the Metropolitan Act there is a very strict limitation as 
to the amount of money the Board of Works may expend on public 
improvements without going to Parliament, but otherwise such Boards 
are expressly enjoined to promote it; and as Mr. Train’s proposal 
involves no expense to the parish, this ground of opposition has no just 
foundation. ‘The plan has been successfully carried into execution in 
New York and Birkenhead, and seems very likely to succeed if carried 
through some of the not very thronged thoroughfares between the great 
suburb that stretches away to Kilburn and the busy part of Oxford- 
street. Omnibuses already travel in this direction; the tramway 
would neither make more noise nor be more injurious to property 
than they are, and they augment its value; but it would infringe 
on a monopoly of the omnibus company, and be like gas, cabs, and 
omnibuses, a great public convenience. 








THE CONDITION OF IRELAND, 


HE state of Ireland is a perennial puzzle to English politicians. 
Its social condition has ever been an anomaly—not less so at 

this moment than at any former period; for we now behold two 
things cotemporaneously existing, which seem to be inconsistent with 
each other, viz. increasing produce, wealth, and abundance in the 
country, and with these a decreasing population, having the same 


‘ardent impulse towards emigration as if the land the people 


were leaving were still blighted by famine or desolated by a 
pestilence. 

How are we to account for this strange condition of things in one 
of the most important portions of the British Empire! How comes 
it to pass that increase of wealth and greater abundance of physical 
advantages, should be associated with a diminishing population and 
constant emigration? Why is it that when wages, on the average, 
were nearly half what they are at present, the labouring population 
clung to the soil, whilst now, with increased wages and the prospect 
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of certain employment, the same population turn their backs upon 
the birthplace.of their fathers, and seek for new homes in distant 
climes ? 

These are large and difficult questions to discuss, far too large and 
complicated to be disposed of in a single paper. We must, therefore, 
divide them into— 

First—The past and present condition of Ireland. The past of 
Treland—that is, its state previous to the great famine of 1846, 1847, 
1848 ; and its present position, tracing the commencement of the 
new era from the working of the Encumbered Estates Court. 

Second—The causes of that emigration which pours with a steady, 
untiring, never-ebbing flow out of Ireland, carrying with it the 
strongest, stoutest, and most useful portions of the Lrish population. 

One of the misfortunes of Treland has been that its “condition,” 
its “misery,” its “turbulence,” its ‘ discontent,” its “crimes,” its 
“agitation,” have been treated as so many party questions by British 
statesmen and their adherents, whether they were seeking for office 
or struggling to retain it. We shall avoid that mode of dealing with 
such a subject. 

We likewise refrain from touching any one of the Panaceas—some 
only recommended, and others acted upon—for the. pacification and 
prosperity of Ireland, previous to the epoch of the last great famine, 
We must, however, bear in mind that up to that period Ireland 
enjoyed all the advantages which a fertile country and a large popula- 
tion could possess, by being closely incorporated with England—in 
having for the sale of its produce all the benefits enjoyed by an 
English county,—that is, free access to the richest, best-paying market 
in the world, whilst all that a teeming soil gave forth—corn, butter, 
fat cattle—were protected by high duties from a competition with 
foreigners. 

The test of the state of Ireland, and of the manner in which it had 
been governed, was “the Great Famine,” the first prognostications of 
which overclouded the horizon in the autumn of 1845, Up to that 
time Ireland was a great agricultural country, in possession of the 
English market, and protected by a Corn Law. It ought, according 
to all the previsions of human foresight, to have been a prosperous 
country, with a happy and contented population. But it was not so. 
The Devon Commission, specially appointed by the Crown to inquire 
into the agricultural statistics of Ireland, testified to the fact that 
Ireland—protected by a Corn Law—was in a state of frightful misery 
—that its population was “ badly fed, badly clothed, and badly housed ” 
—that the people were in a permanent state of discontent—that a 
species of predial civil war was raging in many parts of the country ; 
and that great and sweeping measures of legislation were required to 
put an end to the unhappy state of things that then existed. 

Let it be observed, we are not now referring to any political points 
whatsoever—that we are confining ourselves to the social condition 
of Ireland—that we are directing attention to the state of the 


ey 








country when the Corn Laws were in force, and when a failure of | 


the potato crop was a calamity which entered into no man’s contem- 
plation. 

With the Corn Laws, and with abundant potato crops, there were 
widespread poverty and great discontent ;—such is the evidence 
placed upon record by the Devon Commission. 

At the same time there was in existence a new element that had 
been engrafted upon the social condition of Ireland—one calculated 
to diminish the evils of poverty, and to afford greater security to 
property—namely, the establishment of a Poor Law. A regular 
system of Poor Laws had been founded in England in the reign of 
Elizabeth ; but nothing resembling what such a system attempted was 
established in Ireland until the reign of Queen Victoria! The 
manner in which the Irish Poor Law has been administered, and 
how much it has had to do with giving an impulse to emigration 
may be referred to hereafter. For the present we call attention to 
the fact—the establishment of a Poor Law in Ireland, shortly 
previous to the failure of the potato crop—as one of some im- 
portance in the past history of the country. 

The Irish Poor Law came into operation in 1839 ; but none of 
the workhouses were opened for the admission of paupers until 1840. 
Thus the country had, apparently at its command, all the elements 
which should have made it prosperous, with the means of counter- 
acting, or, at least mitigating any calamity that might suddenly befall 
it. But instead of prosperity and peace, there was poverty and 
dissatisfaction previous to the failure of the potato crop,—and 
after that failure, famine and wide-spread distress, such as no other 
age has paralleled, and no other nation endured. 

And yet, all this has passed away! and despite the famine and the 
misery of former times, Jreland is now, notoriously, in a state of 
great prosperity ; its people, if not contented, are certainly quiescent ; 
and, whatever test we choose to take, we shall find that the 
progress made by Ireland, within the course of a few years, is all but 
marvellous. 

The proofs of the prosperity of Ireland, and an advance in every 
respect in her social and moral! condition, are to be found in that truly 
valuable compilation of Irish statistics, “ Thom’s Almanac and Official 

Directory for 1860.” 


Sufficient is it to say, that whether we look to the extension of 
works under the Land Improvement, or the Arterial Drainage Acts, 
we perceive there is everywhere great, important, and beneficial 
change. Even the manufactures of Ireland, so long struggling, first 
with bounties, and then against the most adverse circumstances, are 
not merely reviving, but in active operation. The substitution of 
machinery in place of hand-spinning has been the salvation of the 
Trish Linen Trade. A new trade in “sewed muslins,” giving em- 
ployment to 300,000 persons, has sprung up of late years. There 
are Cotton Factories in three Irish counties ; Woollen Factories jn 
six counties ; Worsted Factories in three counties ; Flax Factories in 
eleven counties. 

Progress and wealth go hand in hand. Ireland is prospering ; but 
cotemporaneously with its presperity we find the labouring, and 
especially the agricultural, population, abandoning their native land; 
and, to use the words of an Irish newspaper, “the tide of emigration 
from Ireland is becoming a torrent.” 

Why are the labouring agricultural population fleeing from a 
country which is daily increasing in wealth? Such is the question 
which we propose to discuss in another paper. 





=——= J 


BRAIN-WORK, FREE AND FORCED. 


R. BURROWES, an eminent and successful private tutor at 
Oxford, speaking of candidates for honours, says :—‘ All will 
allow that the last few days at least should be kept religiously free 
from any exercise of the brain. Nothing is so completely suicidal as 
the opposite course.” The exercise of the brain here referred to is 
something the candidate is excited to do by the injunctions of his 
tutors and the hopes of gaining honours. It is not spontaneous, 
except as those hopes, the result of academical arrangements, or the 
general influence of society can be said to be spontaneous. It is 
rather something he is constrained to do by others. The whole of 
college education, all drilling by tutors and masters into making 
particular exertions, is of the same description. It is strain work, 
‘ather than spontaneous brain-work ; and this obvious distinction, 
now that men are frequently said to die of brain work, is worthy 
of some consideration. 

When Newton prosecuted his investigations into gravity, and 
when Bentley tortured passages in Greek authors till they rendered 
up their meaning, both were delightfully engaged in spontaneous 
brain work. The young men who go up for honours are obliged 
to learn what Newton and Bentley thought out; and what they 
are thus compelled to learn is constrained work. Newton and 
Bentley did not suffer from brain disease, and from that brain work 
which Mr. Burrowes says is suicidal. So, when Davy, Faraday, 
George Stephenson, Leverrier, Leibig, engaged in those labours which 
ended in the improvement of chemistry, the structure of railways, 
and the discovery of a new planet, they were spontaneous brain- 





_ workers. The men who try to learn what they discovered, and are 








drilled at school and college to profit by what they taught, are con- 
strained by ambition or parents to work; and what they do is the 
effect of the influence of other persons on them, not the spontaneous 
offspring of their own brains. This kind of brain work is more like 
the dull pacing of the ginhorse with blinkers—a cruelty which ma- 
chinery, the result of brain work, has almost extirpated—than the 
natural and delightful gambols of the free courser. As soon as this 
distinction is pointed out, we begin to suspect that most of the dis- 
orders attributed to brain work result from constrained work. In 
common with many other disorders they are the consequences of the 
action of teachers on pupils, of parents on children, and generally of 
society on individuals, the effects of which, for good and for evil, have 
never been fully investigated, and are consequently not known, 
notwithstanding many assumptions to the contrary. 

To affirm that disease never ensues from too much spontaneous 
brain-work would be erroneous, but it would be equally erroneous to 
deny that many disorders attributed to it are the result of ill-regu- 
lated and disappointed ambition. In the exhilaration of young life 
a youth may cripple a limb for ever by over-exertion. Excess of 
any particular muscular labour deforms and wears out the body long 
before the period of natural decay. An over-anxious and too long- 
continued mental pursuit may, in like manner, generate nervous 2nd 
brain diseases ; but the great majority of such cases are rather the 
results of habits formed under tuition than of spontaneous brain 
labour. We stimulate one another into too much activity of 8 
fruitless character. Habits begin at school or college, and are con- 
tinued and strengthened by the action of society, which, naturally 
ignorant, is continually learning what is right. When young men use 
in the world the faculties which have been forced into activity while 
under tuition, whether they write a book, plead in a law court, oF 


construct railways, they certainly become brain-workers, but they 


still work in trammels with social blinkers, and run in the round 
that leads to preferment wealth and distinction. 

We can recall, without much effort of memory, the names of 2 
number of men of eminence who died comparatively young, as ws 
said, from too much brain work, while they really fell victims 
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! 
disappointed ambition. Sir Walter Scott suffered from the failure of 
his bookselling speculation and its consequences, not from the delight- _ 
ful labour of writing Waverley and other kindred novels. Haydon 
did not die prematurely from his exertions to realize his ideas of beauty, | 
but from vexation that the world did not appreciate and honour his 
labour. Brunel and the younger Stephenson were taken from us, | 
long before the ordinary span of life had been reached, by too much | 
mental labour ; but it was rather the labour of ambition, vying with 
one another, striving after greatness, than mére contemplative in- 
vestigation, such as the modest Faraday continues to practise, and 
lives yet to enjoy. Both had distinguished parents to surpass, and 
were goaded by the somewhat ill-regulated influence of society into 
great and continuous labours, attended by much rivalry and some | 
disappointment. Like the first motions of animal life, spontaneous 
brain work leads only to health and vigour ; it is no more wearing | 
than any equal muscular exertion ; it is not suicidal, and must be 
performed in due proportion to secure the welfare of every in- 
dividual. 

We might easily enumerate too, from Hobbes or Fontenelle to | 
Lyndhurst, a great number of renowned brain-workers who have lived 
long and healthy lives. To repeat the catalogue is, however, unne- 
cessary, as we have not one only, but many living examples of men 
attaining great age who have been active brain-workers for many 
vears. 

To the Brunels and the Stephensons, whom we have so lately 
lost, we must now unfortunately add Mr. Ross, the engineer of the | 
Victoria Bridge, the most stupendous piece of engineering work in 
the world. He is not, indeed, removed from the world, but for a | 
time is insensible to its charms. “ Always subject,” says a communi- 
cation in the Javerness Courier, “to violent attacks in the head—the 
undivided labour and anxiety consequent upon a close personal super- 
vision, in all its details, of that stupendous structure, was too much | 
for any one Iman—was, alas, too much for Mr. Ross’s already over- 
taxed brain. He is at present prostrated by paralysis of the brain, 
brought on by over-exertion, but is the inmate of no asylum, and 
there are strong hopes of his eventual recovery.” 

He has succeeded in surpassing his master, who is said to have 
doubted the practicability of the great work he ultimately sanctioned, 
and which is aseribed not undeservedly to Stephenson, as he was the 
great author of tubular bridges ; but Mr. Ross’s great strivings, by 
which the work was actually done, have ended in brain disease. 
Those exertions, then, which are supereminently successful in their 
object, but end in the misery of the individual, should rather be 
deprecated than encouraged. Though social development comes 
through individual exertion, yet it is regulated by such positive, and 
now, we may say, ascertained laws, that the things dimly seen, hoped 
for, striven for, and yet unattained in one age, are sure, if useful to 
society, to be achieved in another. The desire, then, to do great 
things for the world, involving the misery or the destruction of the 
individual, is to be considered a suicidal ambition. But, after all, 
Science and Literature must have their martyrs, as well as War and 
Physic. Though the Individual perishes, Society never dies :—and if 
it can do no more for its benefactors, it can erect monuments to their 
inemories. This is all that it has ever done, or will ever do. The 
more ’s the pity. 








RURAL ECONOMICS, 


A GLOOMY RETROSPECT. 


Ty is now some nineteen hundred years ago that the Roman poct said, 
“ How fortunate are the farmers if they did but know it ;” and from that time 
till the present, all other classes have been inclined to over-rate the advantages 
and under-estimate the difficulties of those who carry on the business of 
husbandry. That farmers are “ grumblers” has passed into a proverb 
amongst those who are not well acquainted with their long-suffering, their 
patience, and the obstacles they are subject to. The truth is, that others see 
the results of rural industry, and overlook the laborious processes by which 
such results are obtained. They see the full and mature crops of grain or 
roots, the fattened bullocks, and the well-fed sheep just ready for market, 
and they say, “Surely the producers of these good things can have no cause to 
complain.” They do not note the toil and the labour—often under great 
difficulties—by which the farmers have obtained their marketable produc- 
tions. They feel not the wages paid week by week, the rates and taxes, and, 
still more, the rents which must be paid to the uttermost farthing, before the 
farmers can call a shilling their own out of the produce of the sale of all that 
magnificent harvest we have been admiring. Jn order to grow and sell a 
good crop, the land must have been well drained, tilled, and manured ; it 
must be prepared, sown, and weeded in good season ; and the crop must be 
reaped, stooked, and garnered in dry weather. Any failure in any one of 
these conditions may render the year’s labour of the farmer a vain thing ; 
lay turn his expected profit into a loss, and may compel him to live upon 
his capital while he ventures again to till and manure, to seed and weed his 
land in the hope of better success another year. And after he has done 
his best the season may prove so unpropitious, the weather so untoward, that 
no care or skill, no promptitude or activity, will be of much avail. Such a 
year has been that we have just gone through. Yet we hear those whose 
businesses are carried on without any material interruption, be the weather 
What it may, reproach the farmers with want of activity because after a few 
fine days their wheat, their barley, or their beans may still remain in the field 
uncarted, When their wheat has been of necessity stacked in so damp a state 








as to be wholly unfitted for present conversion into flour, farmers are cooll 
told by some self-sufficient editor that no material injury has been done, and, 
“ after all, the year has not been a bad one.” 

Some years ago, an instance of the want of appreciation of the toils of the 
farmer came under our notice. A clergyman, a resident in the country, and 
himself an owner of land, by the death of a relative succeeded to a farm 
situated in a district of poor light land, on which good crops could be grown 
only by a long-continued course of good management and large expendi- 
ture. The tenant of the farm, which was of considerable extent, had, under 
the protection of a lease, brought the land into high condition. This had 
been done by great outlays of capital, for which we doubt whether he ever 
obtained any adequate return. He was a single man and lived frugally, and 
the yearly increase of his stock and improvement of his farm constituted the 
chief gain he obtained from the prosecution of his business ; all this was 
known, in a general way, to this new landlord. We rode with him and his 
agent over to the farm, on the occasion of his first visit to it, a few weeks 
before the harvest. The season had been favourable, and the grain-crops cer- 
tainly were excellent. After going through several fields of wheat and faslay, 
and admiring the crops, the new owner turned to the agent and said, “ Surely, 
if farmer Y can grow such crops as these, he ought to pay me more rent 
than he pays.” The agent, who was fully aware that the rent paid was a 
high one, and that few farmers would produce so good crops on that not very 
kindly iand, explained to the landlord, that the results he saw could only be 
obtained by great outlay and long-continued care in cultivation, and that the 
rent paid by the tenant was fully equal to the annual value of his farm. 
And he added, that as there were then many years of the tenant’s lease 
unexpired, the question was practically unimportant. The landlord was 
silenced but not satisfied, and remained to the day of his death under the 
impression that more rent ought to be paid for land whereon such fine crops 
as he had seen could be grown. Nor was this mere covetousness. He had 
seen the good crops, and, like the great majority of non-agriculturalists, over- 
looking the cost and labour of producing them, he estimated the farmer's 
profits far beyond the true amount. 

But to our point—the aspect of British husbandry during the past twelve 
mouths. The year has been very wet—continuously, vexatiously, perpetually 
wet. The land has never been able to get dry. Now, despite of our modern 
improvements in drainage and the like, our climate remains pretty much 
what it was hundreds of years ago. A dry season is, as the rule, a productive 
one, while a wet season is the reverse. The rough rural distich, 





** When the clay doth feed the sand, 
Allis well in old England ; 
But when the sand doth feed the clay, 
Then, alas, alack the day !’’ 
is nearly as true now as ever when the year proves unusually wet. 

It was about the 20th of October in 1859 that the rural world was taken 
by surprise by the advent of a most severe frost. After a very dry swumer, 
September and the early part of October had been somewhat wet, and vege- 
tation was most vigorous. By the sudden frost, mangold and turnips were 
much injured,and the preparation of the land for wheat was materially impeded. 
The frost was succeeded by very heavy rains, which continued throughout the 
winter with a few and very short intervals of frost. The autumn wheat 
was sown badly; much of it was sown unusually late ; and many fields 
intended for wheat could not be sown at all. Throughout the winter the 
appearance of the wheat-crops was most disheartening. Scanty and back- 
ward where the plant had shown itself above ground, no small portion of the 
land sown with wheat scarcely exhibited a trace of vegetation at the season when 
the wheat-plant is generally vigorous and fit for hoeing. Then followed a month 
of dry cold weather in April, during which vegetation made no more progress 
than is commonly made in January. In May rain recommenced, and the 
first effect was beneficial ; the pastures became green, and the tardy wheat- 
plant grew with amazing, nay too great, rapidity. Through May it was rain, 
rain,—nothing but rain of the heaviest kind. It rained all through June, 
and farmers looked hopelessly at their hay-crops, then large and fully 
matured. In July there was a fortnight of sunshine, during which a portion 
of the hay-crop was stacked ; then rain recommenced, and by far the greater 
part of the hay was got tovether in the worst condition. No farmer remembers 
a season when so much bad, and so little good hay has been made ag in that 
of 1860. August, again, was wet until the 30th ; then the weather cleared for 
just fifteen days. But so backward were the crops at that late period, that few 
farmers were able to clear many of their corn-fields. Those fifteen days of dry 
weather—and though dry the temperature was very low, and there was but 
little sunshine—did no more than ripen the grain-crops in the greater part of 

“ngland, so that cutting was just becoming general when the rain returned, 

and a more melancholy and disastrous spectacle than our corn-fields pie- 
sented throughout the remainder of September has never been witnessed in 
this country. Early in October we had eight days more without rain, and 
during that period most of the grain-crops were carried to the stackyards as 
they best could be. Still some grain was abroad, and on the 22nd of October 
we have seen wheat, after only three dry days, stacked in a very damp and 
unsatisfactory condition. 

As for beans, they are still in the fields, greatly retarding the preparation 
of the land for next year’s wheat, and affording the farmer of this generation 
a taste of the quality of our seasons such as they had only known previously 
from their fathers’ report. At the end of twelve months of unexampled wet 
weather, what is the position of the farmer! His wheat has been harvested 
in such ill condition that it will not be available for use until next February 
or March. The straw he requires for cattle is not forthcoming, and the 
money the wheat usually contributes towards his rent, taxes, labour, and 
tradesmen’s bills, is locked up in his damp and damaged wheat-stacks. His 
pasture land is so saturated with wet that it will not afford half as much food 
for his stock as usual; while roots are everywhere—on all soils and under 
every system of management—absolute failures. The wheat which, under 
wressure of necessity, has been thrashed, is so damp that millers will scarcely 
look at it, unless they have kilns for drying it ; and then the price ts neces- 
sarily very low. And there is no doubt that the yield of wheat will prove 
deficient in quantity, weight, and quality. Imported corn will prevent the 
public from suffering more than enhanced prices from our late disastrous 
year, but to not a few of the farmers the evils of the bad season of 1860 will 
be crushing and irrecoverable. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3rd. 
MONDAY, Open at Nine. DISPLAY of the GREAT FOUNTAINS at Three o'clock. 


Admission, One Shilling. 


TCRBSDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, Open at Ten. Admission, One 


Silbng; Children under Twelve, 
SATURDAY. VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT. Admission, Half a Crown; 
Chil , One Shilling ; Reserved Seats, Half a Crown extra. 


Orehestral Band and Great Organ Performances daily, and Display of the Upper Series of 


Fountains 

Season Tickets, Admitting on all Occasions until 39th April, 1861, are now on sale at 10s. 6d. 
each. 

SUNDAY. Open, at 1°30, to Shareholders gratuitously, by tickets. 
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Awxotuer battle took place on the 19th or 20th current, near the sources 
of the Volturno, this time between the Sardinian troops, under the command 
of Cialdini, and a strong body of royalists stationed at Isernia, on the high 
road from the highlands of the Abruzzi to Capua, and about thirty-five 
miles from the latter place. As might have been expected, the Neapolitans 
were routed and compelled to retire. They left behind a general, 50 officers, 
and 800 men as prisoners. <A telegram from Naples, dated the 25th instant, 
states that Cajasso and its vicinity have since been evacuated by the royalists, 
that the line of the Volturno has now been abandoned for that of the Gari- 
gliano ; but that Capua, although hopes were entertained that it would soon be 
evacuated, still remains in the hands of the enemy. 

While the battle of Isernia was fought, King Victor Emmanuel was at 


| greater share in its production than its alleged author. 


On the 16th he published in the official journal of Naples, in his own name, 
a decree annexing the Two Sicilies to Piedmont, not as a legislative act 
binding upon the people, but as a testimony of his good will to Victor 
Emmanuel. 

He has since published in the Independante of Naples, a new journal edited 
by Alexander Dumas, a remarkable letter, entitled ‘‘ The Present State of 
Europe, and what it might be for the Benefit of Governments and Popula- 
tions.” In this address or memorandum, he proposes that France and 
England should trace the basis of a European Confederation, whereby war 
might be rendered impossible, and a reign of peace and prosperity inau- 
gurated. The conclusion to be drawn from the tone and purport of this letter, 
is that Garibaldi has resolved to retire once more to private life. As yet, how- 
ever, this is merely a matter of surmise ; and, indeed, from the manner in which 
the document alludes to France, it is suspected that M. Dumas has had a 
There seems to be 
little expectation that Garibaldi will assume any military rank under the 
King of Sardinia ; but is it to be supposed that he will quit his post before 
the great object on which he has set his heart has been accomplished ? 

In Naples, Sicily, and the northern States of the Church, the vote of 


annexation has been commenced. Everywhere it is so favourable to Victor 


Emmanuel, that there cannot be a doubt as to the ultimate result. 

The Sardinian Chambers were closed on Friday ; an address expressive of 
loyalty and attachment to Victor Emmanuel having previously been 
approved of. 

The ambassadors of Russia, Spain, and Portugal have been recalled 
from Sardinia—the only representatives of foreign states remaining at Turin 
being those of England and Prussia. 

The new Austrian charter has been promulgated, its chief clauses having 
been published in the official newspaper of Vienna, on the 21st current. It re- 


_ establishes the constitutional institutions of Hungary, and declares the Magyar 


Salmona, a place on the same road, thirty miles in the rear of his army. He 
since been joined by the Prince Regent of Prussia and the Emperor of 
| 


has since entered Castelsandro, on his way to Naples, where he will arrive on 
the 2sth instant. 
The English Volunteers reached Naples on the 15th current. They met 


with an enthusiastic reception. They were welcomed on landing by the 


National Guard, surrounded by a crowd of ten thousand persons, laden with | 


nosegays and garlands of flowers. They were then marched in procession through 
the spacious street of the Toledo, in which the whole population had congre- 
gated. As they proceeded, military bands, stationed at intervals along the line 
of march, played “God save the Queen ;” and crowds of citizens, male and 
female, rushed up to shake hands with them, and thank them. The windows 
were crowded with ladies, who waved their handkerchiefs, and cheered, and 
even wept with excitement, as they scattered upon the heads of the Volun- 
On the following day they left for the 
camp, 500 strong ; Garibaldi, on receiving them, delivered a short address, 
which he concluded by saying, that it was the proudest moment of his life to 
have for his support a legion of the free children of England. On the 20th, 
the royalists made a sortie, and were opposed by the English legion, who 
behaved gallantly, and drove their adversaries before them within the walls 
of Capua. 

The misunderstanding between Pallavicini and Garibaldi, which caused 80 
much uneasiness at the date of our last number is now at an end. The 
Dictator has consented to the pleiscit. and the dismissal of Crispi. 
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to be henceforth the language of judicial, political, and administrative pro- 
ceedings. It abolishes the personal service due to landlords ; enforces the 
payment of taxes by noblemen ; and lays it down as a principle, to be after- 
wards worked out in detail, that all classes shall be represented in legislative 
and administrative action. The convocation of the Hungarian Diet is to take 
place with the least possible delay ; and when it meets, the new constitution 
will be formally proclaimed, and the Emperor, at the same time, crowned 
King of Hungary. The inhabitants of the Temeschvar Banat, the Servian 
Voivodina, Croatia, and Sclavonia are allowed to decide whether they shall 
become an integral part of Hungary or form separate provinces. Transyl- 
vania is to remain apart, as the Rowmans and Saxons of that principality insist 
on the maintenance of the ancient rights and privileges of their respective 
nationalities. An independent constitution is granted to them. 

From many parts of the Austrian empire we learn that the new charter has 
been received with favour. At Vienna an illumination has taken place. 
At Bude and Pesth an illumination was proposed, but was not carried out, 
at the request of General Benedek, who proposed that the cost should be pre- 
sented to the army. In lieu of it there was a solemn celebration of divine 
service. In Croatia the general enthusiasm was still more strongly mani- 
fested. 

The Hungarian constitution being re-established, a military governor is no 
longer necessary in Hungary, and General Benedek left Pesth on the 23rd 
to take the command of the army of Italy, where warlike preparations are 
going forward with undiminished activity. 

At Venice, an island, covered with cannon, has been erected in the middle 
of the Grand Canal, and new works have been constructed on the Lido and 
Malomocco. At Verona the heights round the town have been covered with 
batteries and forts, and in the plain towards Mantua the existing fortresses 
have been strengthened and increased in size. Verona can now protect an 
army of 100,000 mer ; while Peschiera, with its double girdle of detached forts, 
has within the last twelve months become a stronghold quite as powerful. 

The Emperor of Russia arrived at Warsaw on Saturday last. He has 


Austria, both of whom he visited on Monday evening. On Tuesday there 
was a grand military parade at which the Emperor Alexander assumed 
Prince Gortschakoff and Count Rechberg are to be present at 
the conferences. Baron Schleinitz, however, has been prevented by indis- 
position from joining them ; but his place, it is said, will be taken by the 
Premier, Prince Hohenzollern. The Prussian ministers have gone to War- 
saw accompanied by a staff of shorthand reporters ; and as they have taken a 
very decided course with regard to Italian affairs, it is at least certain that 
the conferences will result in no treaty or reactionary combination of the 
three Powers. 

While the affairs of Europe were under discussion at Warsaw, a semi- 
official article made its appearance in the Constitutionnel of Wednesday last, 
In this manifesto an attempt is made to 
show why the French Government could neither intervene in Italy 
against the revolution, nor intervene to sustain it. Had the Emperor 
adopted the first course, he would have lost the character he holds from uni- 
versal suffrage. What would Italy, England, and Europe have said? They 
would have looked upon the Peninsula thus protected as a French Italy. 
Had he, on the other hand, sustained the movement, he would have become 
an accomplice of the revolution. He would have been compelled t0 
break with Prussia and Austria, and have incurred the risks of a general 
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war. The article, after considering the position of each of the Great 
Powers, draws the conclusion, that a conference is possible, and defines the 
part that France would take therein. In conclusion the article asserts that an 
organized and powerful Italy is henceforth to the interest of Europe ; and 
that in consecrating it by an act of high jurisdiction, the Powers would show 
as much prudence as justice. 

This article has been followed by another manifesto of the same kind, 
which is believed not to have been sent to the press until it had also been 
perused by the Emperor. It endeavours to prove that Austria is on the eve 
of invading Italy. For what other reason, it asks, has General Benedek been 
sent into Venetia? Why have the Hungarians been pacified? The con- 
clusion come to is, that France should tell Austria that any attack against 
{taly, any offensive operation beyond the Po, will be considered a declaration 
of war, and followed by an immediate intervention. This article has made a 
great sensation in Paris. 

The Opinion Nationale of Wednesday asserts that Austria has already 
notified her intention to cross the Po, to France and England. 

The Syrian Relief Committee at Beyrout have transmitted to London a 
statement of their proceedings during the last month. They had taken steps 
to relieve 2,500 starving refugees at Tyre, but feared that several thousands 
of Damascenes at Beyrout would become dependent on their charity, as the 
Turkish authorities had intimated that they would receive no further aid 
from Government. There was every appearance of permanent tranquillity, 
10,000 refugees had returned to their homes in the Lebanon. A new outbreak, 
however, is since apprehended at Damascus, in consequence of the war-tax. 


A supplement to the London Gazette, dated Thursday evening, contains the 
first series of the long-expected details of the Convention between Her 
Majesty and the Emperor of the French, supplementary to the Treaty of 
Commerce of the 23rd of January last—negotiated by Mr. Cobden. We 
have not space this week to specify the various articles of English produce 
and manufacture which are to be admitted into France at reduced duties ; or 
from which the prohibition formerly existing has been removed, and replaced 
by an ad valorem duty. It is only to metals, cutlery, machines, and 
machinery that the present instalment of the treaty refers. In every case 
there has been a reduction of duty, or a removal of prohibition. Though not 
exactly Free Trade, as Englishmen understand the phrase, the Treaty is an 
approximation towards it, which is not so likely to excite approbation in 
France as in England. But we must reserve till next week, and for another 
portion of our paper, what more we have to say upon a subject which will 
doubtless cause much discussion between this time and the meeting of 
Parliament. 

The twentieth anniversary of the Huddersfield Mechanics’ Institution was 
celebrated, on Saturday last, by a soirée, held in the Philosophical Hall of 
that place ; Lord Brougham presided. In his speech he alluded to a recent 
article in The Times, in which it was asserted that mechanics’ institutions, 
after being filled with electrical machines and plaster casts for a year or two, 
lapse into ball-rooms or dancing-saloons. He denied that this was even 
an exaggeration of the truth. It would have been as accurate to have said 
that they had been turned to the purposes of ginshops or alehouses. He had, 
during the last thirty years, maintained close intercourse with several hun- 
dreds of these institutions, and he never knew one instance of such perver- 
sion. Instead of going down, they have, within the last few years, in all 
parts of the country exhibited unmistakable symptoms of vitality. 

On the same day, a ceremony of an interesting character took place at 
Highgate. In presence of some 6,000 people, Miss Burdett Coutts pre- 
sented a silver bugle to the Highgate Rifle Volunteers, as a gift from the 
ladies of the district. In doing so, she delivered a short address, in which 
she alluded most appropriately to the purposes of the Rifle Movement, and 
to the feelings of gratitude which the sensitive patriotism it indicated had 
called forth among the ladies of England. 

The liberal offer made by Mr. Train to construct street railways, on trial, 
in the metropolis, and to take them up if they should be found to impede 
traffic or otherwise prove inconvenient, has not been favourably received by 
the inhabitants of the districts through which the proposed lines pass. In 
Marylebone a violent agitation has been got up against the scheme, which 
was discussed at a meeting of the representative council on Saturday last, 
for the third time, without any conclusion being come to. In the mean while, 
however, Mr. Train has applied to the Commissioners of Sewers for per- 
mission to construct railways in some of the principal thoroughfares of the 
City, and there seems every probability that from them he will meet with a 
more patient hearing. 

The annual demonstration of the Hinckford Conservative and Agricultural 
Club took place at Castle Hedingham, near Halstead, in Essex, on Friday 
last. Major Beresford, the leading speaker, who is accepted during the recess 
as a faithful exponent of the opinions of the Conservative party on cur- 
rent topics, referred to the Italian question. He looked upon Garibaldi as 
a hero ; he hoped that the cause of freedom might be successful in Italy ; 
and he thought that the King of Naples, by his misgovernment, had rendered 
the invasion of the Two Sicilies “ quite proper and right.” Mr. Du Cane 
referred to the same topic. While maintaining the doctrine of non-interven- 
tion he hoped that the heroic exertions of Garibaldi might be directed into 
a right channel, and that a brighter era was henceforth in store for Italy. 
Such are now the opinions of English Conservatives. : 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


Ir the Bank of England only waits, as we mentioned last week, to see the 
effects on the money market of the payment of £3,229,835 as dividends, &c., on 
account of the Government, before it alters the rate of discount, it is at present 
fully justified in not raising the rate. Money, though it has been in good demand 
in the week at the full rate of 4 per cent. for the best bills, is abundant ; and the 
stock exchange, which last week and the week before could not get sapplied 
under 3} and 4 per cent. for temporary loans, has, within these two days, obtained 
them at 2 or even 1} per cent. In fact, this large sum of money transferred 
from the fise to the use of the public, when commerce is not particularly active, 
cannot be so readily put out touse. Simultaneously with this change, the immediate 
wants of the continent for gold appear to have been supplied, and, for the moment, 
the expectation of a rise in the rate of discount is suspended. The postponement 
of the rise can, however, be only temporary. 

We require every year large supplies of corn, and, to make up the deficiency of 
our harvest this year, our demands are much larger than usual. France, too, 
which last year sent us a great quantity of wheat and flour, this year requires to 
import a great deal for the use of her own people; and this extra supply for both 
nations must, in the first instance, be paid for in gold. There will, therefore, be 
a drain on the gold circulation of western Europe, and our share of the precious 
metals will inevitably be diminished. Nationally, this is no great misfortune ; 
but it affects us more seriously than other countries, in consequence of our own 
legislation. 

Credit notes, founded on the precious metals, are quite as necessary for the 
business of society in its present development as the precious metals themselves. 
Being necessary, there must be a proportionate quantity required, which increases 
with the amount of business to be done. But by legislation this quantity is 
limited to what was supposed to be sufficient, though in reality it was not, in 
1844. It has even become, by an unexpected effect of the law, limiting the 
amount of notes issued by country banks within the prescribed limits, actually 
less than it was then. Without a sufficiency of this species of currency, business 
cannot be carried on; and so the Legislature has thought, for it has declared a 
particular portion of paper currency to be a legal tender, but it has arbritarily 
limited the amount to a sum barely sufficient for the exigencies of society forty 
years ago. In consequence of this narrow limitation, and being regulated by 
the gold in the Bank of England, the egress and ingress of this metal acquires 
a prodigious importance. To lose £5,000,000 gold is also to curtail the legal 
tender £5,000,000, and the two sums bear a large proportion to a currency so 
strictly limited in amount as is our paper currency by law. 

Unless this abnormal condition be always remembered, the egress and ingress 
of gold cannot be rightly appreciated. Over this limited sum, three millions in 
the hands of the Government or in the hands of the public, has much influence, 
and hence the late transfer from the former to the latter has given moment- 
ary ease to the money market. 

The Bank returns of last week tell us that the public deposits then amounted 
only to £3,254,109, or nearly £1,600,000 less than at the same period in 1857, 
when the money-pressure was intense, while the private deposits are now 
£3,200,000 more than at that time. Taking the two sums together, the Bank 
has now £1,600,000 more money intrusted to it by its clients than in October, 
1857. On the public deposits, however, the Bank can rely. It knows before- 
hand when they will be required, and that legislative measures would be 
instantly adopted were these deposits to be exhausted; but the Bank never 
knows when the deposits of its private clients may be demanded. For it, as for 
other banks, the deposits of its customers are the sources of its profits, and the 
diminution in the amount of the public deposits lessens both its means of serving 
trade and of making money. 

It has long been said that the Bank must in the end adopt the practice of 


_ other joint-stock banks, and obtain large deposits by allowing interest on them ; 


and this event seems likely to be hastened by Mr. Gladstone’s reduction of the 
public deposits. All these things are parts of one system, and the effects of his 
recent plan of eking out his resources, by diminishing the public balances in 
the Bank, over the restricted legal currency, have yet to be ascertained. 

The funds and share market have undergone few changes in the week, and 
Consols continue to fluctuate only between 92] and 93. The share market con- 
tinues firm. 

The corn-trade is not particularly active. In Mark-lane the price has not 
again risen this week; but in almost all the provincial markets the wheat has 
been found so inferior, or in so bad a condition that apprehension has rather 


_ increased, and prices in them have generally had an upward tendency. his 


condition of our corn-markets continues to influence all other markets. They are 
generally steady and without animation. 

The Tea-market is an exception. The improvement we noticed last week 
has continued this week. Tea has been in active demand at improved 
prices. 

Tallow also has lately risen considerably in price. This article being of a 
limited quantity is very frequently the subject of speculation; at present, pro- 
bably, the supply, owing to the season which has kept cattle in a low condition, 
may be short. 

At the meeting of the Royal Mail Steam Company, on Wednesday, a dividend 
was declared of £2 per share, free of income-tax. The shares are of £100 each, 
with £60 paid up. Now, when it is remembered that this company receives 
upwards of £180,000 of the public money annually, it is plain that this subvention 
does not tend to the advantage of the shareholders. Mr. Baines of Liverpool, or 


_ any other private shipowner, would not be satisfied with such a proportionate 


profit as 7 per cent. on his capital. In spite of the large sum obtained from 
the Government, the Company is not, and never has been very successful. Tt 
takes money from the public, and neither enriches itself or the nation, as a 
private trader would do. 
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MEN OF MARK.—No. VII. 





MR. WILLIAM BROWN. 

Ma. Monckton Mi.nes, in his speech at Pontefract last week, recommended 
the great seats of manufactures and commerce to send younger men to the House 
of Commons. The habits and practices of that assembly are, he argued, as 
peculiar as those of a public school. Country gentlemen enter it early in life, 
catch its tone, study its usages, know how to flatter its prejudices, and become 
thoroughly at home in its atmosphere. Large constituencies, on the other hand, 
send men of experience, intelligence, and common sense to Parliament—great 
manufacturers, successful shipowners, wealthy bankers, world-renowned mer- 
chants. These men, the salt and savour of the legislative assembly of the greatest 
manufacturing and commercial community in the world, seldom address the 
House of Commons, and rarely impart the fruits of their knowledge and expe- 
rience. Coming so late into public life, their habits of thought are not fitted for 
their new sphere. While the young men of the class of landed gentry are 
studying elocution, declaiming before their mirror, gaining confidence by success, 
and experience from failure, the merchant or manufacturer is busy in his counting- 
house or mill, watching distant markets, extending the trade of his country by 
his enterprise, and upholding its reputation by his probity. When his fellow- 
townsmen elect him.to represent them in Parliament, they send to St. Stephen’s 
a great trader, but an indifferent speaker. He finds talkers enough there. The 
young professional pdjitician considers every speech a stépping-stone to office, 
‘ith his bricks and mortar: the barrister looks for a dozen 
briefs as the reward of @ Parliamentary oration. When our great merchant suc- 
ceeds in catching the Sppaker’s eye, he cannot always win the attention of the 
House. The tricks and ‘graces of oratory—modulation, emphasis, gesture—all 
by “action” are in him conspicuous by their 
‘‘absence.” The new menfgr is, perhaps, not even heard by the reporters. 
The harsh verdict goes forth he is “a Parliamentary failure.’”’” The ample 
stores of his knowledge and experience are seldom unfolded, and after a short 
probation he retires to his native borough, doubting whether Parliament has any 
thing to offer in exchange for the sacrifices it demands, and rendering greater 
services to his brother citizens by his example, his residence, and his munifi- 
cence, than he could ever have conferred upon them by his Parliamentary 
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labours. 

Mr. Monckton Milnes assures the manufacturing constituencies that if they 
wiil send to Parliament some of their younger men, who would learn the habits 
and usages of the House of Commons, in the same way as the upper classes 
connected with land, they will find their account in the favour and goodwill 
with which they would be received. The promise would, no doubt, be kept. The 
alvice seems judicious ; but let us see where it would lead us. The House of 
Commons would have an orator the more, and a merchant the leas. If William 
Brown had entered Parliament thirty years ago, he might have been a Parlia- 
mentary magnate, but he would not now be the head of the greatest mercantile 
firm in Liverpool, not to say Great Britain. Perhaps he might have been a 
sleeping partner of a great Liverpool house; but, wanting his forethought, 
enterprise, and active brain, who will say that the house of Brown, Shipley, & Co- 
would have undertaken such vast agencies, and spread itself over the American 
continent by a web of such subtle ramifications? Parliamentary oratory admits 
of no divided allegiance. It will bear no rival near the throne. Mr. Cobden was a 
good calico-printer, and is a good political economist, but as the star of the 
politician grew brighter, that of the calico-printer waned. Mr. Bright was once 
an energetic and useful member of the Rochdale manufacturiig house of John 
Bright and Brothers, but it may be doubted whether the firm rate his present 
help and assistance at a very high figure. If the House of Commons derive 
weight and authority from the presence of merchant princes, we must take them 
with all oratorical defects and shortcomings. Cimnes non omnia possumus. 

William Brown, donor of the Liverpool Free Library and Museum, was born at 
Ballymena, county Antrim, in 1784. His father, Alexander Brown, was a native 
of Ballymena, which will be remembered as one of the centres of the recent 
religious revivals, William Brown was early sent to England for his education, 
which he received at a private academy kept by the Rev. J. Bradley, of Catterick, 
near Richmond, Yorkshire. His educational opportunities were slender. At the 
early age of sixteen he was summoned from his books to acquire a knowledge of 
men and things. An active business career awaited him, and he was thence- 
forward compelled to pursue his studies and self-improvement under disadvan- 
tages, and in the absence of aids and auxiliaries which he has generously supplied 
to his younger and more fortunate fellow-townsmen. In the vear 1800 Mr. 
Alexander Brown determined to emigrate to America, and to seck his fortune in 
that land of promise. His family accompanied him, and when the father esta- 
blished himself in Baltimore as a linen merchant, William assisted in the count- 
ing-house. He soon became so useful, and manifested such aptitude for busi- 
ness, that his father took him into partnership. Mr. Brown, pere, was a man of 
remarkable shrewdness and enterprise, who not only indoctrinated his sons in 
business habits, but accustomed them to wide and extended views and undertak- 
ings. He established one son in Philadelphia, another in New York, while a third 
remained at Baltimore to assist him in carrying on the parent or central business. 
William, the eldest, was sent to England. His return to his native land, in 1809, 
after an absence of nine years, was marked by an exciting incident. The vessel 
in which he embarked from New York was attacked by a St. Malo privateer, and 
only escaped, after a smart chase, by running into Falmouth harbour. The 
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couple came to Liverpool, and here William established a branch of his father’s 
Baltimore firm, in correspondence with his brothers in New York and Phila. 
delphia. The moment was favourable to the young trader, for the imports of 
cotton reached an unprecedented amount in his first year of business, having 
jumped from 43,000,000 Ibs. in 1808 to 132,000,000 Ibs. in 1810—an amount of 
over-trading which was followed by a reaction and collapse similar to that which 
sent William Brown, six-and-twenty years later, to the Bank of England for 
assistance. The men of Liverpool will smile when they are told that the dock 
dues in the year 1810, when their great merchant began business, amounted to. 
£65,782. But they had trebled themselves in the short space of ten years, and 
the old men of that day shook their heads, regarding such an increase of trade 
with awe’and misgiving. 

The name of William Brown soon became known upon the Liverpool Exchange, 
and henceforward he became identified with the unparalleled progress and pros- 
perity of the port. The improvements in the cotton manufacture about this time 
opened a vast and profitable field for the employment of capital and labour, 
Liverpool became the grand emporium of the cotton trade. All the raw cotton 
found its way into the young and rising port. The tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
wine, and spirits, and other articles of import necessary for the employment and 
subsistence of the rapidly-increasing population of Lancashire, gave lucrative 
employment to the Liverpool merchant. The finished goods from the cotton 
districts returned to Liverpool to be exported to foreign countries. The dealings 
of the young merchant, at first modestly confined to the linen trade, soon glided 
into cotton, thence into general commerce, and ere long, as his probity became 
known, extended to banking transactions. Mr. Brown may be said to have been 
placed mid-way between the two most important and powerful communities of 
the world—the one characterized by its immense accumulation of capital and 
almost boundless commercial resources ; the other by its intense activity and 
almost feverish industry, its inexhaustible extent of rich soil, its growing popula- 
tion and energies, and the possession of all the true sources of progressive 
prosperity. How carefully he studied the capabilities of the growing com- 
merce of the two countries, and how successfully he converted it to his own 
enrichment—how wide and deep he struck his roots in the American continent, 
by means of his numerous and reliable agencies—how he came to be a great 
pillar of the manufacturing system of Great Britain, so that his possible fall was 
regarded as a national calamity—were circumstances present to the mind of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne the novelist, who, when United States Consul at Liverpool, 
in 1858, said that Mr. Brown “ grasped, as it were, England with his right hand 
and America with his left.” 

It is needless to say that a house so largely engaged in the Anglo-American 
trade must have known great fluctuations. The monetary system of England 
and the United States during the greater part of Mr. Brown’s career was radically 
unsound. At home he has witnessed over-issues of paper money, excessive 
trading, monetary revulsion, and commercial panic in the manufacturing districts. 

In the United States the evils of a vicious currency and excessive speculation, 
have been still more ruinous in their consequences. A man has need of a strong 
head and firm nerves who has had to open the letters that have poured in at 
short and ever-recurring intervals upon the great Liverpool merchant, apprising 
him of an avalanche of ruin having fallen upon extensive classes of private traders 
in the Union, of disorder in every branch of commercial enterprise, of inter- 
ruption to all internal as well as external trade, and of general suspensions of 
specie payments. In 1814, 1815, 1816, the stoppage of 240 English country 
banks occasioned a universality of wretchedness and misery, which Francis. 
Horner declared had never been equalled in any country, except, perhaps, by 
the breaking-up of the Mississippi scheme in France. Our young merchant was 
saved from ruin, on this occasion, partly by the prudence which has always 
guided his transactions, and partly by the limited nature of his undertaking. In 
1824-5, the country bankers, unwarned by experience, began again to enlarge 
their issues. An extraordinary rage for speculation prevailed. No project was 
too wild or ridiculous to find favour. The crash of course came, and it was 
severely felt in Liverpool. Seventy banking establishments, in various parts 
of the country, were swept off in six weeks, and commercial credit, botn in 
England and the United States, recled under the blow. 

A prosperous commerce has, however, all the elasticity of youth, and the house 
of William Brown (now Brown, Shipley, & Co.), after successfully weathering the 
storm of 1825, again spread its sails to the favouring breeze. The culminating 
period in its fortunes was the carly part of 1836. <A spirit of speculation had 
again sprung up. Several joint-stock banking establishments, set on foot im 
England and Wales, made large advances or discounts to shareholders, on no 
other security than the shares held by them in the banks. In the United States 
a still wilder and more improvident speculative mania prevailed, which brought 
vast business and immense (seeming) gain to the great Liverpool house. It 
was whispered on ’Change that the firm of William Brown and Brothers had done 
business to the amount of ten millions sterling in 18836—a rumour that derived 
some confirmation from the purchase in that year of the Brandon estate, lord- 
ship and manor, near Coventry, by Mr. Brown, of the Marquis of Hastings 
for £80,000. 

But a Nemesis waited upon such unexampled prosperity. An alarming drain 
in the bullion of the Bank of England had for some time set in. In February, 
1837, the gold in the vaults of the Bank had dropped to £3,831,000; while the 
discounts, contrary to all sound principles, had risen from £3,000,000 in 1836 to 
£11,500,000 in 1837. The country banks madly increased their issues, until the 
reaction came. The price of all commodities fell to the lowest point to which 
they had been known to recede for a great number of years. The Northern and 
Central Bank stopped payment. A panic prevailed, which was tenfold more 
disastrous in the United States than in this country. Every bank in the Union, 
without a single exception, stopped payment. The house of Brown, Shipley, & Co. 
wonld have fallen, but for a loan unexampled in the history of commercial credit. 
They held protested bills amounting to £750,000, “ Had they possessed (says 
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an historian of the period) less than the strength of giants, they could not have 
extricated themselves. The British Government saw, and looked with appre- 
hension as it saw, the struggle of this gigantic establishment. From Inverness 


to Penzance there was not a single town but would have felt its fall. In Sheffield 


and Birmingham, and the towns surrounding them,—in Manchester, Leeds, and 


all the great factory communities, alarge number of merchants and employers, | 
and, as a matter of course, every man and woman employed were less or more | 
Mr. Brown in this emergency acted | 


involved in the fate of this establishment.” 
like a man of sense and spirit. Je put himself inthe mail-train for London. He 


asked an audience of the Directors of the Bank of England. That was an anxious | 


day in the Bank parlour. Fortunately the Bank had, in Mr. Curtis, a chairman | boots I call the Reformation. 


| and unwieldy shoes, which James I. and Charles I. had insisted upon their 


who had unlimited confidence in the candour and integrity of the Liverpool 
merchant and banker. Mr. Brown satisfied the directors that he only required 
temporary assistance, that, making allowance even for a ruinous depreciation of 
prices, he held securities more than sufficient to cover all his liabilities, if time 
were given him to realize them and obtain remittances. The Bank took the pro- 
tested bills, and other securities offered, and then informed Mr. Brown that he 
might draw upon them for £1,950,000. The decision of the Bank of England 
gave unbounded joy in Liverpool and the manufacturing districts. A hundred 
firms breathed more freely for themselves, and acknowledged that they as well 
as Mr. Brown had been saved from bankruptcy. 

The Bank advanced Mr. Brown £800,000 in cash, and met a few bills. 
while energetic measures were taken by the agents of the firm in the United 
States, who remitted money to Liverpool by every vessel. It is said that the Bank 
of the United States, by its chairman, Mr. Biddle, having received £1,000,000 of 
money from the ‘firm, gave them a letter of credit for £100,000, for which they 
were to be charged 2} per cent.; but the Bank of England, being informed that 
this credit was to cost £10,000, declined, in the most liberal manner, to reccive 
it, stating that they were quite satisfied with the credit of the house, and the 
securities they held. In about six months Brown, Shipley, & Co. were enabled to 
discharge the loan with interest, and had the gratification to receive a letter from 
Mr. Freshfield, solicitor to the Bank, stating that he was ordered by the directors 
to inform them that they never had a more satisfactory transaction with any 
house. If the commercial crisis of 1815 had been William Brown’s Assaye, and 
1825 his Vittoria, that of 1835 was his Waterloo. He had only called upon his 
reserves to stand by him until his allies came up, and then the day was his own. 

Here we must leave our “ Man of Mark”’ for the present. Next week we shall 
conclude his honourable story. 


Mean- 





THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER.—No. XVI. 


MR. WAGSTAFFE VISITS A COBBLER, AND DISCOURSES ABOUT THE GREAT AND 
SMALL COBBLERS OF EUROPE. 

I HAVE discovered, from long experience, that a man who uses his brains 

and his stomach too much, and his legs too little, is far more likely to have 
the gout, than the wiser man, who allows all his functions and faculties to 
have a fair chance, and who gives his feet as much exercise as his cerebrum 
and his cerebellum. I can tramp twenty miles before dinner, and think nothing 
of the effort. In fact, it is no effort, but a pleasure. Neither am I idle as 
I go. I never whistle for want of thought, but use my eyes for the discovery 
of beauties in the landscape, before unobserved. I look for new wild flowers 
by the wayside, and study the habits of birds, beasts, and insects. I have 
experimented upon ant-hills by the hour, much to my satisfaction, if not to 
that of the ants, and have made intimate acquaintance with multitudes of 
God’s humblest creatures, and learned, I hope, many lessons of becoming 
humility, as well as of true piety from what I have seen. I donot much 
care to fall into conversation with tramps or gipsies, or prowling vagabonds 
und professional beggars ;—these people know me, and keep at a respectful 
distance from my path, They fear the squire of Wilbye Grange, and the 
corrective discipline to which they are likely to be subjected, if they come 
before him when he sits on the bench of justice. But I like to discourse 
with honest working men—with shepherds, farm-labourers, gardeners, rat- 
catchers, pedlars, and, above all, with cobblers. For this latter class of artisans 
ihave a great respect. They are generally good logicians—observant and con- 
templative men, who think over their work, and form their own opinions. 
One cobbler, whom I highly esteem, lives about seven miles from Wilbye 
Grange ; and not only mends, but makes, all my shoes and boots, putting 
real honest work into them, and taking particular care of my gouty toe. 
I often pay him a visit after breakfast; and I am sure that I learn from 
him quite as much as he learns from me, and that he has far more brains, 
and makes a better use of them, than our county member. 
“* There is not,” said he to me one day, “a sovereign in Europe, unless it 
ve Queen Victoria, who is not a cobbler and patcher-up of old shoes; and 
if she be not a cobbler, some of her ministers are of our craft. Sitting upon 
my bench, with my lapstone in my lap, my hammer in my hand, and much 
meditating after I have read my penny paper, I have come to the conclusion 
that I know quite as much of Europe, and what -he pe ple of Europe want, 
and will have, as the squires and great people of England, or Napoleon III. 
and M. Thouvenel, Francis Joseph and Count Rechberg, Victor Emmanuel 
and M. Cavour (cobblers of an Italian boot), Pius IX. and Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, All these great folk forget the little folk, and think much more of the 
shoe than of the shoe’s wearer. The people themselves will have to teach 
them better by-and-by, for nobody knows so well where and how much the 
thoe pinches, as he who has to walk in it.” 

It will be seen from these remarks, that my friend the Cobbler is a bit 
ef a Radical, but though he knows me to be a bit of a Conservative, he 


| 


other. 


| 








respects my opinions just as I respect his ; and, with an occasional difference, 


we get on very well together. 


“Upwards of three hundred years ago,” he continued, “the people of 
England had a pair of shoes and a pair of boots—the shoes theif ¢ivifPand 
the boots their religious system. Neither shoes nor boots were good fits. 
They cramped the feet, and produced corns, bunions, and blisters. There 
was no walking comfortably in either of them; and, after a good deal of 
cobbling, the people succeeded in getting rid of both. They first kicked off 
their boots, and tried on a bran new pair, which fitted them precisely,—which 
They next kicked off the old, bungled, cobbled, 


wearing, and expressed a determination to go bare-footed rather than submit 
to be crippled any longer. Oliver Cromwell—shoemaker as well as cobbler— 
provided them with an easier pair; with which, aided by an occasional 
soling, heeling, and welting, they have managed to walk on comfortably 
enough in the path of constitutional liberty.” 

I was so pleased with Crispin’s idea, that I took it up and made it my 
own. “And from that day to this,” I added, “they have been better shod 
than any nation of Europe. So easily have they tramped along, that the 
French, who, according to Oliver Goldsmith’s old soldier of Marlborough, 
‘were a nation of slaves and wore wooden shoes, began early in the 
eighteenth century to crave both boots and shoes of the English fashion. 
Kicking off their sabots in 1789, they danced about barefooted for a con- 
siderable time, playing very remarkable antics in their unwonted freedom, 
and knocking their unprotected shins against some very sharp and 
disagreeable flint-stones and jagged pieces of rock and fragments of 
broken bottles, till their poor feet were cut and mangled in a shock- 
ing manner. They were then glad to put them back again into any 
kind of leather or even of wooden shoe that would preserve them from 
cut and bruise. And then appeared the greatest Cobbler who ever lived in 
the modern world—one Napoleon Bonaparte—who, finding a pair of old 
military boots by the roadside, blacked and polished them, stuck a sharp 
spur into each heel, jammed the feet of France into them, and set the nation 
upon horseback to conquer the world. But the boots were a tight fit, and 
the more they were cobbled and patched, the more uneasy they became to 
the feet of the wearer. Blistered and corned, and bunioned, and, in fact, 
quite lamed, France was delighted after a short time to pull the boots off 
and throw them into a corner, and go back to the old sabots, or wooden 
shoes, originally made by some expert old cobblers of the Capet family. But 
these were not only antiquated in shape, but too small for the feet that were 
to receive them. The feet had grown, and the sabots were unstretchable and 
unntendable ; and they, too, were kicked off, after a short and uneasy 
attempt at walking in them; and the French tried on a pair of old Orleans 


slippers. They found the slippers for a while exceedingly loose and comfort- 
able. But they were much too shabby for a well-dressed nation to wear, and 


let in so much slush and dirty water as to be dangerous to health, if ever the 
nation stirred out of doors. Off went the slippers in a fit of passion, and 
France once more went barefooted, and positively revelled in the delight of 
the new sensation, kicking up its heels like a drunken nigger in the exu- 
berance of its emancipation. But what happened before happened ayain. 
It knocked its defenceless shins against some very sharp spikes and broken 
glass, and crippled itself completely. Another true and steady cobbler of 
the old Napoleon stock saw his opportunity. He snatched up the identical 
old pair of heavy-spurred and tight-fitting military boots that were cast into 
a corner in 1815, and squeezed the feet of France into them a second time ; 
and though France made some wry faces, the boots were so well blacked and 
shining, and looked so uncommonly well when on, that the nation agreed 
that this cobbler was the best cobbler after all,—that the military boot was, 
like motley, ‘the only wear, —and that the bourgeois shoes or slippers, or 
the rural sabots, were not to be compared, for a moment, with the boots— 
that is to say, for show, and for producing an effect on the world.” 

** Do you not think, sir,” said Crispin, “that the cobblers of Europe stick 
rather too closely to the old wear?) Shoes are very well, either new or old, 
provided that they fit ; but, after all, the wearer of the shoe has some right to 
choose his own shoemaker, and to get rid of his old cobbler, if he no longer 
gives satisfaction ; and may they not go barefoot if they please ” 

“ Undoubtedly,” I replied ; “and I do not believe that the military boot is 
at all suited to the necessities of our age. Thoughts now run over the world 
with considerable rapidity. They link all the nations of the earth together, 
and do‘not wait for passports, or to be examined at custom-houses. Paris, 
Manchester, Berlin, Munich, Dresden, St. Petersburg, Milan, Naples, 





Madrid, Lisbon, even Rome and Constantinople, are all stations upon the 
telegraphic line of thought. Printed or spoken, the thought goes. A 
message of freedom sent from one terminus, is punctually delivered at the 
It must reach. You cannot destroy the wires. They link us all into 
one system, and John Smith, cobbler, of London, can speak to Palliasse, 
cobbler, of Paris; and Palliasse of Paris can tell Hans, cobbler, of 


| Germany, things that the German would like to know; and any German with 


eves to read and a tongue to speak can pass the watchword, not knowing 
where it will stop. Let a thought be but true, something that the heart of ¢ 


7 


_ man can feel, whatever may be his country, and, like a stone loosened from a 
| hill-top, it must run. 


This is the glory, and perhaps the danger, of our 


time. The old landmarks of society are being torn up. Some prejudices, 
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the great yet simple truth which it has taken two thousand years to 


And g 
teach, begins to be understood elsewhere than in England and in America— 
theta man is a man, and that the bigvest, wealthiest, most privileged of 
mem is no more. There is an idea abroad that he alone is less than a man 
who és ignorant and immoral, who is brutal or drunken, or who cannot read, 
write, or think ; and that he alone is greater than his fellows who is better 
informed and more moral, more wise, more truly religious than they are. 
This truth has been long seeking to establish itself; and when it is established, 
Europe will have well-fitting new shoes, and will not stand so much in need 
of cobblers as it does at present.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Crispin ; “and if the great cobblers of Earope do not 
see things in this light, and take them to heart, and act upon them, I can 
only say that I think I can see a little further through a millstone than they 
can. There is a hole in the middle of my millstone that lets in the daylight, 
and there is none in theirs. I can see, if they cannot, that the revolutions of 
Europe, so far from being ended, have only just begun ; and that cobbling, 
and the best of cobbling too, will not preserve the rotten old shoe for ever.” 

Walking leisurely home, I mused upon what my friend the cobbler had 
said, and thought that in the main he was right. And though he was a 
cobbler, if he were a man of sense, had he not as much right to speak his 
mind upon public affairs as the three tailors of Tooley-street, the Marylebone 
vestry, the editor of The Times, the member for Great Muffington, or the 


great-grandson of any ennobled warrior or Lord Chancellor of a past age? | 


I asked myself if, after all, a statesman, even of the highest mark and 
experience, were anything but a cobbler. Was not the great Cardinal Richelieu 
acobbler? And the famous financier, Neckar? And the eloquent Mirabeau ? 
And the ruthless and incorruptible Robespierre? And the all-grasping 
Bonaparte? And the polite Metternich? And the sardonic Talleyrand ? 
And poor, wretched old Louis Philippe? Nay, for that matter, what is 
Lord Derby or Lord Palmerston, Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone? Are they 
not cobblers every one of them ?/ 


~ —_ = - 
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TOWN AND TABLE TALK. 


(From our Pall Mall Correspondent.) 
THURSDAY EVENING. 








Tue “ Warsaw conferences” form the most exciting and uncertain topic of talk 
in all political circles. There will be no present action in any part of Europe ; but 
an understanding will, no doubt, be come to by the Northern Powers as to a 
combined action in the case of certain future eventualities. The Emperors of 
Russia and Austria and the Regent of Prussia will protest against the irregu- 
larity of the proceedings in Italy ; bat, if I am rightly informed, they will protest 
separately, and will avoid the appearance of present concert, even in words. 
The consultation of the sovercigns will be limited to an entirely defensive course. 
They will be content with restoring amongst themselves the concord that 
had been broken by so many jealousies and want of co-operation during the 
last ten years; but they will certainly not aggravate matters by throwing the 
first stone, and being the first to commence a European war. Even Austria 
will not—dares not—assume the aggressive again, although she is threatening 
the Italian frontier over much. There is every reason to be sure that Italy 
will be allowed—thanks to France and England—to settle its own affairs. 

There is a very significant passage in the answer of Victor Emmanuel to the 
Neapolitan deputation which came to request him to put himself at the head of 
United Italy. He reminded them that they had not yet obtained the key of their 
house—meaning Venetia. He added a hope that Italy would supply 400,000 
soldiers before the spring. Since he spoke these words, he has crossed the 
mountains of the Abruzzi, and having made a short halt at Venafro, west of these 
hills, he was left marching on Capua, before which town, or more likely within 
which town, he has joined the legions of Garibaldi ere this. He will make his 
public entry into Naples on Sunday, by which time the vote of annexation will be 
taken throughout the whole of Southern Italy. The news of the Sicilian vote 
has just arrived by telegram. The vote of the continental portion will probably 
be received to-morrow. Events march too fast for the dull deliberations at 
Warsaw. 

The Prussian manifesto to Turin—following up the boast of British connivance 
put forth in the official journal of Berlin—has warmed up the hostile feeling 
against Lord John Russeli’s despatch, which, to say the least of it, was ungene- 
The 
despatch was written before Lord John Russell went to Germany, but people put 
that and that together, and are no way satisfied with the coincidence between 
the iminat: 


doctrines 


rously worded, and unnecessarily harsh to the struggling cabinet of Sardinia. 


ry tone of the British minister, and the exposition of absolutionist 
the minister of Berlin. It is remarkable that Baron 
Schleinitz is not at Warsaw—which is all the better. He is said to be in- 


by foreign 
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_ junction with those of their countrymen who preceded them, have been enrolled 








disposed. If Prussia looks for English sympathy or aid, she must be earnestly | 


liberal and national, and keep out of the meshes of the Northern Courts. 

The address of the National Defence Committee of Belgium to the Minister of 
the Interior is a document well worthy the serious attention of citizens as well 
as ministers, in England as well as in Belgium. 
moderation which can give no offence, the patriotic determination it evinces, 80 
true to the antecedents of Flemish history, must enlist our sympathies and ensure 
the respect of neighbours. We see in this another proof of the services Napoleon II. 
is, perhaps unconsciously, rendering to liberty in Europe. By placing arms in 
the hands of freemen who value the liberty they enjoy, he is rapidly circum- 
scribing the reign of despotism ; and by evoking the warlike spirit which seemed 
to have died out in the micdle classes, he is establishing—though in a way he 
little dreamed of —the empire of peace. 

Be vcr} 
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ish “ Tourists” to Mount Etna have arrived at Naples, and in con- 


While it breathes a spirit of | 
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into a battalion of armed men, under the command of General Peard. They 
have been enthusiastically received in Naples, and are already complimented by 
Garibaldi, by being placed near his person in the front of the line. The young 
“Captain Sarsfield,” who starts every morning from Naples to the front of the 
fight, is no less a person than the heir of the brave St. Maur, the young Lord 
Seymour, the future Duke of Somerset, who is found, amongst many of the 
best blood of England, fighting on freedom’s side. 

Another of our Waterloo officers, friend and companion of “ the Duke,” has 
gone to his last rest. The Duke of Richmond has joined the Marquis of Anglesey 
and the Earl of Strafford, with whom he was associated in the great campaign, 
and with whom he was subsequently connected by close family ties. The young 
generation of Pagets, Lennoxes, and Byngs have high examples before them, if 
their country should demand such scacrifices of them, as their fathers encountered. 
with glory and honour to themselves. The present race of Lennox have only 
distinguished themselves in county jobbing in Sussex, a good part of which will 
be taken out of their hands by the loss of the Lord-Lieutenancy of the county, 
which I fear they abused for the worst party purposes. There is talk of the Earl 
of Chichester as the new Lord-Lieutenant. 

The papers of this morning fall into a mistake, when they say that the Garter 
is not to be given away, but taken up by Lord Derby. The ex-Premier did 
receive an extra Garter on leaving office; but he became one of the ordinary 
knights on the death of Earl de Grey in November last, when Lord Palmerston 
declined to fill up the vacancy. Lord Melbourne said, when asked why he did 
not take one of the many Blue Ribands vacated during his ministry, that he 
did not see the force of bribing himself. It is not unlikely that the vacant 
Riband will be conferred upon the Duke of Newcastle, who is expected to return. 
at the end of next week, with his royal charge. 

The visit of the heir-apparent to the tomb of Washington has done more to rub. 
out the memories of former feuds than any event known in history. There 
was an incident in the visit to the house of Washington which I do not see recorded 
in the English press. It was the presentation to the Prince of a photograph of 
Rossiter’s picture of the visit of Lafayette to his great chief in August 1784, 
when the latter, to use his own words, “ had left the bustle of the camp to return 
to his domestic walks.” 

The Metropolitan Board of Works have at length done something to reconcile 
us to their many bickerings and delays. The new subway, now nearly complete, 
between St. Martin’s-lane and Covent-garden, is a consummation—and I trust 
an example—of one of the best and most needed improvements of the Metropolis. 
It is well constructed, and seems admirably fitted for its purpose—that is, to. 
contain all the gas, water, and sewage-pipes, having connecting pipes to every 
house on either side. There are perpendicular shafts to the surface about thirty 
yards apart. The whole seems so simple and well-contrived, that one cannot see 
why it is not at once extended to all the leading thoroughfares of London. 

Not to speak of the constant interruption of traffic, and the danger to health, 
of perpetually taking up the street, this new system must bring about a consider- 
able saving to all the public companies, who ought to join cheerfully in the cost 
of constructing such an admirable work. The new street carriages of Mr. Train 
will, no doubt, be a great improvement upon the old omnibusses, which the 
General Company seem bent upon not improving ; and the embankment of both. 
sides of the Thames will be more important still. But for comfort, cleanliness, 
health, and public convenience, these subways are the most valuable inventions 
of modern times for this vast and overcrowded city. 

The question raised a little while ago by one of the Quarterlies respecting the 
pecuniary subventions to the Tory press, has received a fresh elucidation during 
the week by the publication of a circular, signed Ingestre, and Henry Edwards, 
of the regular begging-letter class, with the concurrence of the heads of the 
party—the “ great Conservative Party”! Lord Ingestre does not deny the 
authenticity of the letter, but complains of its publication, being private and con- 
fidential. This time the begging-letter is issued upon behalf of a weekly “ organ.” 
I remember hearing a good story on the advent of the Conservatives to office 
in 1852. The negotiator of a very heavy bribe to a Tory daily paper, which had 
changed hands, was requested by one of the heads of the party, to send one of 
the gentlemen of the establishment occasionally for instructions. The go-between 
answered immediately. ‘ Oh, my lord, there is not a gentleman left on the 
paper; so if you want anything, you must send for me!” 








THE SHAKSPEARE IRELAND FORGERIES. 


IV.—THE DETECTION. MONTAGUE TALBOT AND WILLIAM HENRY 
IRELAND. 


Tue first disclosure of the Shakspeare fraud was made by the forger him- 
self, when, in 1796, he published his “ Authentic Account.” But the 
forgeries had been detected nearly a year before ; and throughout the w hole 
time that the literary world was plunged into a fierce controversy upon the 
question of the authenticity, there was a second person who could have set 1" 
at rest at any moment. 

Amongst William Henry Ireland’s contemporaries of New Inn was a young 
Irishman, Mr. Montague Talbot, who was also intended for the legal profes- 
sien, and was then under articles to a conveyancer. According to the 
“ Authentic Account,” Talbot had finished his articles before the fabrications 
were begun ; but, being afterwards a frequent visitor at chambers, he hat 
opportunities, from time to time, of hearing all about the alleged discoveries. 
we have reason to believe that this version of the story is incorrect. The 
circumstances, as related to us by Talbot himself, justify the inference that 
his articles did not expire till some time after the forgeries had been » 
progress, and that, while Ireland was engaged upon his: deeds and acrostics 
in one room, Talbot was occupied with his — studies in another, upon the 
same floor, in the same building, only a few windows off. So slight 2 
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difference may not appear very material ; but it will be seen presently that 
there are other variations between the two statements which render it of 
some importance in enabling us to get at the true narrative of the detection. 

Upon one point there is a perfect agreement—it is that Talbot doubted 
the authenticity of the documents from the beginning. “ He came frequently 
to chambers,” says Ireland, “and told me he was certain the deed which I 
had given my father was not original, but a production of my own. I 
must add that he well knew I had a facility at copying old handwritings, 
having seen me often do so before I wrote the MSS.” Talbot not only 
verified this statement in the account he gave us of these transactions, but 
described his distrust in much stronger terms, declaring that all throughout 
he had made up his mind to satisfy himself as to the justice or injustice of 
his suspicions. They were both young men ; and Talbot, probably the elder 
of the two, and brim-full of Irish gaiety and humour, appears to have looked 
upon the whole thing at first in no more serious light than that of a practical 
joke. “ I firmly denied the charge,” continues Ireland ; “ but a few days after, 
whilst I was busily employed at writing some of the papers which I afterwards 
gave my father, he [Talbot] came in so Siiotembemebeaty thet he caught me in 
the fact. No longer able to deny the charge, I bound him to secrecy, alleging 
the anger of my father should he know the truth. He promised never to betray 
me ; nor can I say but that he behaved all through the business with the strictest 
honour and integrity. He soon quitted London for Dublin: on parting, I 
assured him that I would correspond and relate what comened” There 
cannot be any more conclusive proof of Ireland’s recklessness than the fact 
that he totally failed in his promise of corresponding with Talbot, who was 
left to hear of the progress of the forgeries, and the pretended discovery of 
“Vortigern,” for the first time from the newspapers and the gossip of the day. 
Had Talbot suffered any feeling of vexation at this neglect to actuate him in 
his conduct towards Ireland, there was an end of the secret. But he main- 
tained his pledge to the end ; and even when the father invoked his evidence, 
Talbot kept his promise to the son, at the cost of his own credit, no doubt, but 
under the conviction that of two evils he was choosing the lesser. 

In the passage we have quoted from Ireland’s account of his detection by 
Talbot the incident is passed over slightly. “ He came in so instantaneously 
that he caught me in the fact.” There was something more in it than this. 
Talbot had for some time planned the means of surprising Ireland, which, on 
this occasion, he put into execution. On the outside of the building there 
was a ledge, or parapet, running along under the windows of the floor upon 
which both Ireland and Talbot were located. Talbot’s plan was to watch his 
opportunity, and, creeping along this parapet, to appear suddenly at Ireland’s 
window, throw it up, and leap in upon him while he was in the act of fabri- 
cating the documents. And this was exactly what he did. Having made 
sure of the time when Ireland was in his room, Talbot passed out upon the 
ledge, and, having reached Ireland’s window, found the sash partially open. 
The window was at a height of two or three feet above the table at which 
Ireland sat absorbed in his papers, and for a minute before he made the 
premeditated spring, Talbot observed him at work. In a single glance 
suspicion was converted into certainty ; he saw the stained paper and parch- 
ment spread out upon the table, and the hand of the forger moving over the 
sheets ; and eager to relieve himself of a discovery, which he confessed 
touched him at the instant with a mixed feeling of shame and remorse, he 
bounded through the open window, and lighted fairly in the midst of the 
documents. Denial being no longer possible, as Ireland owns, Talbot was 
taken into confidence, and from that time became the sole depositary of a 
secret which he kept faithfully to the end, under circumstances that he 
always looked back upon with pain and regret. 

Montague Talbot was connected with an old and noble family in Ireland. 
From an early age he manifested a passion for the stage, and not long after 
his return from London, made his appearance with signal success in Dublin. 
The writer of the article in Fraser’s Magazine, to which we have already 
alluded, says that he appeared for a short time on the London stage, and 
then went to Ireland, where he acted under his christian name of Montague. 
We do not know upon what authority these statements are made, nor have 
we been able to trace any corroboration of them elsewhere. We believe that 
they are altogether erroneous. Talbot may have played, as an amateur, in 
some private or obscure theatre in London before he went to Dublin, 
although we are not aware of his having done so ; but it is tolerably certain 
that he never played in any theatre of repute in London before he appeared 
in Dublin, and that he never played publicly under the name of Montague, 
either in London or Dublin. He made his first appearance in Drury Lane 
on the 27th April, 1799, in the character of Young Miratel, in the “ Incon- 
stant,” under the name of Talbot, and was, upon that occasion, announced as 
having come from the Dublin Theatre, where he had won his first laurels 
under the same name. His career in London was short. Wroughton had 
heen in possession of the line of parts into which Talbot stepped at once, and 
which he kept while he remained in the theatre. On the Sth of January 
following, he appeared as Charles Surface ; and we find him maintaining his 





Dublin, now, like Talbot himself, a heap of ashes. We have a memorable 
record of his genius from the hand of the late John Wilson Croker, who, in 
1804, published a satire upon the Dublin stage, in which the whole company 
is passed in review, Talbot being the only member who receives an wamixed 
panegyric. The passage referring to Talbot is interesting; not Only as a 
memorial of the actor, bat as a literary curiosity, the work in which it was 
published having been out of print upwards of half a century :— 


Or soar the tragic flights of Kemble ; 
Yet in some scenes together placed, 
His greater feeling, equal taste, 
From a judicious audience draws 

As much and as deserved applause, 
But whatsoe’er his tragic claim, 

He rules o'er comedy supreme, 

And shows by nature chastely fit 

To play the gentleman or wit ; 

Not Harris's, nor Colman's boards, 
Nor all that Drury-lane affords, 

Can paint the rakish Charles so weil, 
Give so much life to Mirabel : 

Or show for light and airy sport, 

So exquisite a Doricourt,’’* 


“ First Talbot comes, the first indeed— 
But fated never to succeed 
In the discerning eye of those 
Who form their texts on Kemble’s nose, 
And dream that genius a dead loss is 
Without dark brows, and long proboscis, 
Talbot, ’tis certain, must despair 
To rival Kemble’s sombrous stare, 
Or reach that quintessence of charms 
With which black Roscius moves his arms, 
A trifling air and girlish form, 
lll-fitted to the tragic storm ; 
A baby face, that sometimes shows 
Alike in transport and in woes, 
Will ne'er permit him to resemble, ' 





Notwithstanding his distinguished merits and great popularity, Talbot 
never effected a position of prosperity. The very element in his character to 
which he was chiefly indebted for his success on the stage, stood in the way 
of his suecess in other respects. In those days it was the custom for actors 
to take annual benefits, the profits of which mainly depended upon their 
activity in the circulation of tickets among their friends. He made the most 
money on such occasions who was willing to make the largest sacrifice of 
pride and self-respect, and to go about soliciting the patronage which, if he 
deserved it, ought to have come to him without solicitation. The gentleman 
in Talbot’s blood would not permit him to condescend to such humiliations ; 
and the consequence was, that the nights on which he took his benefit were 
often the thinnest of the whole season. It was even fortunate for him if his 
benefit, so to call it, did not turn out a dead loss. Perhaps, also, his style of 
acting was too refined and subtle, too quiet and natural, to seize with a strong 
grasp that impressionable and impulsive class of playgoers upon whose sub- 
stantial favours theatrical exchequers are largely dependent. Certain it is, 
however, that—like Dowton and the late Mrs. Glover, who, highly as they 
delighted all manner of audiences, invariably failed in every attempt to 
secure one to themselves—-Talbot never was able to “ make a benefit.”. During 
the latter part of his career he was lessee of the Belfast Theatre. The history 
of his management of that establishment is a record of a more than ordinary 
comic struggle against every species of difficulty with which provincial 
administrations have to contend. In addition to being subject to fits of 
absence, which frequently involved him in perplexities with his audience and 
his performers, he lived under a despotism which constantly placed him in 
false positions of another kind. Talbot was a man of an easy and pliant 
temper, and habitually careless of everything that concerned himself merely. 
His wife was exactly the reverse—vigilant, robust, suspicious, and domineer- 
ing. He ruled the theatre, and she ruled him. Her coarseness and tur- 
bulence overwhelmed him ; he was too gentle to contend with her, and he 
gradually gave way before an antagonism which, we are afraid, had a 
considerable share in marring his fortune through life. 

Two men could scarcely be selected who had so little in common as 
Montague Talbot and William Henry Ireland. The one was airy, genial, 
courteous, and full of kindliness and good nature. The other gave you very 
much the notion of a roystering cavalier of the Restoration, with something 
gleaming out of his eyes that in the height of his hilarity forbad you to trust 
him. The first impression Talbot would be likely to make upon you would 
be that of a man who might be as easily duped as a child ; and it is ten to 
one if Ireland did not strike you at the first glance as a man who was on the 
watch to dupe others. 

Yet there was, nevertheless, a certain fascination in his manner and 
appearance which, in spite of the warning of that sinister expression, 
captivated most people who met him “ once in a way” at a pleasant tavern 
gathering. In person he was tall and showy, with a.commanding presence, 
and an animated and festive air; his features were handsome and almost 
intellectual, and he wore an habitual look of abandon, that seemed to indicate 
openness and frankness, but that might have represented nothing better than 
bare looseness of life. When he became excited in conversation, which he 
constantly did out of sheer temperament, whatever the subject was, he lighted 
up into enthusiasm. His language was fluent, but not felicitous ; he never 
gave you the idea of a scholar, or a thinker, or a reader, but of a man of 
vigorous natural faculties left to run to seed from the beginning. Whether 
William Henry Ireland might have written anything worth preserving, had 
his powers been properly cultivated, may be doubted. As it was, his works 
abounded in faults which sowed in every page the germs of decay : tawdry 


| wordiness, incompleteness of treatment, flashy and unfinished images, great 
| vehemence, with its consequent errors of judgment and inaccuracies of state- 


position, not only in the stock characters of a similar description, such as Sir | 


Charles Racket, but in all the new pieces of importance that were brought 
out. Thus be played Rozenvelt in the original cast of “De Montfort,” 
adapted for the stage by John Kemble ; and Algernon, in Hoare’s Comedy 
of “ Indiscretion,” a part which was afterwards taken up by Charles Kemble, 
when Talbot returned to Ireland. He appeared also, on the 12th of May, 
1800, in the “ Inconstant,” for the benefit of Mrs. Jordan, who considered 


him the best Mirabel on the stage. That night Dowton played Old Mirabel | 


for the first time. 

On his return to Dublin Talbot took the leading place in the theatre, and 
played a round of characters in tragedy and comedy, his excellence lying 
chiefly in the latter. He possessed requisites for comedy of a very rare order. 
He had the appearance and natural manner of a high-bred gentleman, both 
on and off the stage; his figure was light, graceful, and elegantly formed ; 
his features, too small and delicate for the deeper passions and emotions, 
were capable of great mobility of expression ; and his animal spirits were 
exuberant and unflagging. Perhaps no actor ever combined in a more re- 
markable degree the perfect ease and self-possession of a gentleman with 
unbounded airiness and vivacity, without ever degenerating into noise, 
coarseness, or burlesque. Young Wilding, Doricourt, Mirabel, and Charles 
Surface were his greatest parts, and were, perhaps, never so finely played as 
When he presented them upon the boards of the old Crow-street Theatre, in 


ment, and, above all, a false and vicious taste, which pervaded the whole of 
his productions. How any man of the most commonplace capacity could 
have been deceived into the belief that “ Vortigem” was written by 
Shakspeare, is absolutely inscrutable. It is the most contemptible of 
Ireland’s productions, and betrays all throughout the most profound ignor- 
ance of the model it was intended to imitate. 

Left to his own resources after the fraud was exposed, Ireland addressed 
himself to literature as a means of support, and in the early part of his life 
had, at least, the merit of being extremely industrious. “ Henry I1.” was 


| published in 1799, and was followed, in two years afterwards, by an historical 


drama called “ Mutius Scwvola ; or, the Roman Patriot.” He next appeared 


in — as the author of a novel in four volumes, “ The Woman of Feeling,” 


published in 1803. To this succeeded, in 1804, another novel or romance, tn 
four volumes, called “ Gandez, the Monk.” In the titles of both of these 
works may be detected the spirit of imitation which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, seemed to colour almost everything he touched. Then came the 
“Confessions” in 1805; “The Catholic,” a romance in three volumes, in 
1807 ; a satirical poem, called “The Modern Ship of Fools,” in the same 
year ; another satire, “ Chalcographimania,” directed against the then preva- 








* «Familiar Epistles to Frederick J-—»#, Esq., on the Presemt State of the Irish Stage. 
Dublin: 1804." Frederick Jones was the patentee of the theatre. 
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lent rage for print coliecting, in 1814; besides numerous smaller poems and 
translations from the French. His career amongst the booksellers was 
arduous and of little profit. He sank into a hack, and undertook all kinds of 
j bs upon any terms of remuneration he could get. He once put forward 
proposals for the publication of his own memoirs in two volumes ; but the 
hte fell still-born for lack of subscribers. The truth was that nobody 

ved in him. The indiscretion or delinquency of his youth dogged him 
threugh life. Distrust of his moral character followed the knowledge of his 
literary misdeed ; he was persecuted from his youth to his death, and where- 
ever he went the name of the forgery clung to him. 

But there were some bright openings in an existence otherwise dark 
enough. The notoriety of his Shaksperian misdemeanour procured for him 
the appellation of the Modern Chatterton. Most people would think such a 
soubriquet a mark of opprobrium; others thought it romantic. There is no 
accounting for this sort of morbid sentiment, especially when it takes pos- 
session of the imagination of a woman ; and William Henry Ireland was 
more fortunate than he deserved to be in the influence it exercised over the 
feelings and the judgment of a lady of considerable personal charms and 
some fortune. The lady was descended from the Culpeppers of Kent Castle, 
a family. famous in the Civil Wars, and was the widow of Captain Paget of 
the Navy, a nephew of the Marquis of Anglesey. Attracted by a reputa- 
tion which it had been wiser and happier for herself to have shunned, 
Mrs. Paget became the wife of William Henry Ireland. The marriage was 
unfortunate. It was ardour on one side and speculation onthe other. Ire- 
land's sunshine, so brilliant and libera! abroad, seldom brightened his home. 
He was the gayest of men out-of-doors. His spirits never broke down till 
he got back again. Wretched stories are told of him, but we willingly 
drop the veil upon them. It is easy enough to comprehend al! that may be 
predicated of a reckless liver, who found enjoyment everywhere except in his 
own house. 

He had other chances, too, of making a position, which, like this mar- 
vellous chance of his marriage, he threw away. At one period, during the 
long war, he was appointed governor of a fort on the coast in which French 
ae were confined. How that appointment was lost; we have never 
veard ; but it is known that he afterwards went to France, where he had 
interviews with Napoleon, which were suspected, whether truly or untruly 
cannot be now determined, to have had reference to objects that compromised 
his allegiance. 

The end of this chequered history was in keeping with the beginning. 
Society never forgave the fraud. It refused to accept the penitent avowals 
of one by whom it had been already deceived, and it punished in the man the 
guilt of the youth. Ireland, who had latterly led a slattern life in his old 
night haunts in London, died in obscurity in 1835, The penalty he paid for 
his early offence was heavy; but the moral it carries is proportionally 
striking. It exemplifies better than a thousand homilies the danger of the 
first fall from rectitude. One such example is worth a whole library of 
precepts and proverbs, 
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THE SCIENCE OF THE SEASHORE.—No. Il. 
THE BORING MOLLUSCS. 


A cuarter or two on the molluscous creatures inhabiting shells, whose delight 
it is to bore their way through the hardest substances, and to live and die 
within their self-made homes, will probably be, to most readers, a revelation 
of things unknown, and yet well deserving to be known. It will show them 
that the art of tunneling does not originate with man ; that a little shell-fish 
has been practising this art many centuries before railway works and modern 
engineering triumphs were dreamt of; that the Thames tunnel was suggested tc 
its engineer by the borings of the Teredo ; and that these little animals, unknown 
to nine-tenths of mankind, have been, and are still able to make their way 
in the world through the solidest timber and hardest stone ; and are able to do 
all this in a manner so secret, that the most careful scrutiny has failed to 
find out their mode of procedure, and the most accomplished naturalists have 
discussed it, and differed about it for nearly a hundred years, and have 
hardly vet concurred in one opinion on the subject. Neither Garibaldi, nor 
Louis Napoleon, nor Pius IX., are greater puzzles to politicians than the 
Teredo, the Pholas, and the Saxicava are to conchologists. A few wecks or 
months will probably unveil the plans and prospects of the mighty men ; but 
fifty years have scarcely disclosed the entire and mysterious mechanism of 
the testaceous borers. The greatest wonders of creation are not always to 
be met with in kings’ palaces, and among human beings arrayed in purple and 
fine linen, but oftener on the silent seashore, where voiceless molluses are 
living unknown lives, and building up their own shelly palaces, and hollow 
ing out vaulted chambers in scattered blocks and boulders, or in some 
drifting log that bears in its own heart a little colony of busy and boring 
inhabitants. 

To begin with the Teredo, which is a Greek word (teredon—from the root- 
verb tereo, I bore): it is a slender worm-like thing, but scientifically an 
Acephalous Mollusc, belonging to the same class as the oyster and mussel, 
although there seems to be no resemblance between them. It isa kind of worm 
of « greyish-white colour, sometimes as much as a foot in length, and from 
six to eight lines in diameter. One extremity terminates ina sort of roundish 
head (fig. 4), whilst the other is like a forked tail. This creature inhabits the 
tube, shown in fig. 1, as embedded in wood. It has been known even from 
the days of Aristotle and his pupil Theophrastus, the Greek naturalists, 
more than 300 years before Christ. But it is chiefly in these latter days that 
it has been scientifically studied, and its several species discriminated. 
Indeed, it is only in 1860 that we have a synoptical list of the British 
species of Teredo, and but one or two scientific chonchologists are known to 
us who have made the Teredines their special study. One of these resides in 
Guernsey, and has, a month or two ago, exhibited to us his valuable collec- 
tion. Another, Mr. Jeffreys, communicated an important account of the 

sritish Teredines to the last meeting of the British Association at Oxford. 
We now, therefore, know a good deal that is accurate and reliable on this 
curious genus. It should, however, be remarked, that in 1733 Soellius 
published an elaborate monograph on the Dutch ship-worm ; and even those 
eminent medical philosophers, Sir Everard Home, and his pupil, Sir Benjamin 
srodie, did not think these molluscs beneath their philosophical scrutiny, 














and published a valuable paper upon them in 1806. Ordinary people, and 
especially ship-builders, have long known and dreaded it under the name of 
the ship-worm, and many must have seen its fearful ravages in ships’ bottoms, 
or in timber exposed to the sea. In fact, this little creature has raised its 
apparently contemptible self to a pitch of eminence almost romantic, until it 
has become the dread of mighty nations. The Dutch, in particular, have had 
good cause to fear it, for at the beginning of the last century one-half of 
Holland was nearly engulphed in the waves in consequence of all the piles 
which supported ie large dykes having been undermined and rendered 
rotten by the Teredines. 

The French Government has issued two Commissions at different times, 
and the Dutch Government has lately published the Report of another Com- 
mission which was appointed to inquire into the best method of preventing 
the ravages of the Teredo navalis in the ships and harbours of their countries, 
The British Government has done nothing of this kind ; but everybody knows 
their ships are copper-bottomed, and chiefly with a view to prevent the 
destructive effects of the Teredo’s entrance. A committee, however, of the 
British Association has been formed with this view, and we may expect to 
hear in due time of some practical remedy for the attacks of the boring- 
wort upon our ships and harbours. So fearful has it long been, that Linnzeus 
called it the “ship's calamity” (calamitas naviwm), and numerous remedies 
have been proposed during the last two or three centuries. 

All the Teredines are believed to be marine, with, perhaps, the exception 
of Adamson’s Senegal species, and one which has been lately found in the 
river Ganges, the water of which is fresh for about eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four. They undergo a series of metamorphoses; the eggs being 
developed into a sub-larval form (larva is the term applied to an insect in its 
first active state), after their exclusion from the ovary. In its second phase 
(that of proper larve) the fry is furnished with a pair of close-fitting oval 
valves, as well as with cilia (microscopic hair-like bodies), a large foot and 
distinct eyes, by means of which organization it swims freely, and with great 
rapidity ; or creeps, and afterwards selects its fixed habitation. The larval 
state continues for upwards of one hundred hours ; and the fry is capable of 
traversing long distances during that period, and thus spreading itself over 
comparatively wide areas. The young shell, when fully developed, retains 
the larval so It appears that there are only five or six males in one 
hundred individuals. 

They do not miscellaneously attack all kinds of wood, but have a taste of 
their own, and an orderly subdivision of labour. Some species inhabit 
fixed wood, while others dwell only in floating wood. Each geographical 
district has its own littoral (shore-inhabiting) species; and no littoral 
species belonging to tropical seas has ever been found living in the northern 
hemisphere, or vice versd. When certain foreign species have occasionally 
been imported into this and other countries in ship-bottoms, they are said 
never to survive their removal. Other species which occur in wood that 
has been drifted by oceanic currents may be said to be cosmopolitan, and at 
home in all waters, because they ere always at home in the same log of wood. 
In such eases the Teredines have their houses moveable in whole blocks, as is 
said to be the mode of removal in some parts of America. Yet more than one 
species often inhabit the same piece of wood ; and the absence of due pre- 
caution in extracting the valves with their proper tubes and “ pallets” (fig. 3), 
may account for the confusion of species found in some systematic works, 
and public and private collections. 

The perforations of the Teredo are nearly cylindrical, perfectly circular, and 
frequently very tortuous, with their inferior terminations always exactly 
rounded. The animal, which is sometimes (in Teredo Norvagica) nearly two 
anda half feet in length, occupies the whole channel from end to end, and 
it is said by Sir Everard Home to be attached to a calcareous sheath at the 
siphonal extremity. This attachment is alone sufficient to prevent anything 
like a complete rotation in a continuous direction, or any rotation at the 
beginning ; and hence the difficulty of deciding upon its precise mode of 
advance is much increased, especially when we remember that its course 1s 
often exceedingly tortuous, so that it would seem to turn from side to side in 
the most abrupt manner, and to twist itself in every possible direction. 
Often it suddenly turns at right angles to its original course, and after con- 
tinuing a short distance, it bends again as suddenly, and returns in a direction 
parallel to the commencing course ; and then it forms three sides of an 
oblong, the angles on the turns being quite perfect. From this it is manifest 
that its rotation must be very limited, and therefore that its valves cannot 
act in the manner of a centre-bit, or auger. But in the opinion of some, the 
most conclusive evidence that this creature does not use its valves as rasping 
instruments, arises from the circumstance that their anterior portions are 
frequently covered with a fine epidermis, or outer skin. The mode of boring 
will, however, be more particularly discussed in connection with a description 
of the Pholas. 

How does the Teredo dispose of the wood it excavates? This has been 
a puzzling question, since it must needs be disposed of, and the mode ol 
disposal was not manifest. Sellius supposed it ate up the excavated wi od, 
and found no other food, but it has been ascertained that its food consists 
of minute animalcules which are brought within its range, and drawn by one 
of its members (the “inhalant siphon”) into the stomach. The excavated 
wood, however, undergoes a sort of digestion during its outward passage 
through the long intestine. 

Contrary to common opinion, the Teredo abstains from unsound, and per 
forates only sound wood, or wood sound when first attacked by it. ‘The 
several species have been extracted from submerged wood in the Channel 
Islands ; from the timbers of a steamer wrecked two or three years ago on 
the Devonshire coast ; from floating wood thrown up on various parts of ow! 
coasts ; from drift fir at Guernsey, and West-India cedar (Cedrela odorata) at 
the same island ; from fishermen’s stakes at Herne Bay; and the piles of 
Yarmouth Pier, and Ramsgate Pier, and frequently also from the Medway 
and the lower parts of the Thames. Such are some of the British localities, 
and we doubt not that they might be considerably enlarged, even by common 
observers on seacoast places. To naturalists like ourselves a neglecte¢ 
or rejected mass of well perforated wood (especially if mahogany or cet! 
would be an acceptable present, if the Teredines themselves be at home 
indoors. A drifted mahogany log would be a prize, and a fisherman’s stake, 
long under water, might afford us high entertainment. Only a naturaist, 
however, can extract the molluse perfect and with all its parts ; therefore loz 
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or stake should be sent whole and undisturbed. The rejected mbbish of 
other people is often the valued treasures of the observant man. 

There is a curious (concamerated) chambered structure and hinder aperture 
in the shell of one species, as shown in fig. 1. This is the Teredo Norvragica. 





Fie. 1. 


Fia. 4. 
In fig. 2, however, which represents the common ship Teredo in a piece of 





wood, the opening at b shows only a plain inicrior ; although it has been 
lately affirmed that no species of teredo is without the concamerations or 
chamberings. In fig. 3 are seen those curious parts of the common Teredo 
called the pallets, while fig. 4 represents the valves which have been before 
alluded to as closing the animal in, and vulgarly called its head. 

If we examine the delicate and fragile shell, the semi-transparent 
tissues, and the soft body, which is almost incapable of motion, we can 
hardly conceive that the Teredo is so mischievous a molluse and so dreadful 
aravager. When these animals have attained their adult state, they live 
secluded in their galleries, which, being lined with a calcareous matter 
secreted by the animal itself, are sufficient for them individually. This 
separation has rendered their mode of reproduction particularly obscure. 
But it has been found that they are of distinct sexes, and that, at an epoch 
which varies according to the species, the females emit their eggs, which 
are arrested within the folds of the respiratory organs. Within this odd 
nest the young animals are born, and remain for a certain length of time 
under a very different form from that which they subsequently acquire. 
When they are about to undergo their last metamorphosis, they leave the 
branchie of their mother ; and, fixing themselves upon the first piece of wood 
that presents itself, they begin to construct their galleries. From this time 
they are protected from all external attacks. Unless previously destroyed, 
they are themselves the destroyers. Hence all the remedies proposed are 
inefficient, or only palliative, unless applied before the animals begin to 
work. Recently, we find that Mr. A. de Quatrefages proposes to attain this 
object by dissolving in the waters which the mothers respire a very small 
quantity of salt of mercury, lead, or copper. Experiments have convinced 
him that a twenty-millionth part of a mercurial salt thrown into the water in 
which myriads of these organic corpuscles were moving would be sufficient 
to render all of them motionless in the course of two hours ; a two-millionth 
part of the same salt produces the same effect in forty minutes, and entirely 
deprives the water of the fertilizing power with which it had previously been 
highly charged. If this be a true representation, then it is highly important, and 
should be known to and practised by those who most suffer from the Teredines. 
It would only be necessary from time to time to cast a few handfuls of a mercurial 
salt, or salts of copper and lead (which are less effective), into the waters of 
our marine docks and wharves, to preserve their submerged wood from destruc- 
tion. The fecundation would be arrested, the eggs would perish before 
they were developed, and the species might become exterminated from our 
harbours and docks in the course of two or three seasons. At present it 
has been found in England that a long soaking of wood in a solution of 
corrosive sublimate prevents it from perforation by the Teredo. But this 
18 an expensive remedy upon a large scale. 

We have some curious details of those boring molluscs, known by the 
name of Pholatide, soon to bring before our readers. 











MISTRESSES AND MAIDS. 


Wuat is worth doing at all is worth doing well. People used to say so 
when we were young, and domestic morals were usually based on that 
principle ; but the principle seems to have got worn out now, so far as home 
Work and the conduct of what the French call the interior is concerned. 
There is more show now than used to be, and a, mighty deal less substance ; 
& large surface of French-polish, and very little honest rubbing; a va: 


st 
‘mount of embroidery of no use to any one, and the plain needle-work left to 
the slop-shops ; quantities of made dishes sent in by confectioners, but no 
still-room niceties by the mistress and her daughters, no golden globes for 
marmalade, no summer revel of ruby-coloured fruit, nor harmless distillery of 
Sweet wines, nor pyramids of cakes piled up by dainty hands with the p!ain 
lawn sleeves turned trimly back ; there is nothing of the dear old home life 
of thirty years ago, excepting, perhaps im one or two country parsonages 
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where the vicar’s wife is not yet a fine lady, or in the grades set lower in the 
social scale. All that is done now in an ordinary middle-class house is done 
by servants ; it is comparatively rare if the mistress gives more than the 
most cursory and superticial superintendence, such as ore ering the dinner, of 
which she knows just as much as the cook pleases to allow, or seeing that the 
drawing-room is kept properly decorated, and that the chairs are in their 
most becoming places, that the dining-room is fit for any chance company, 
and that the outsides everywhere are swept, and garnished, and strike well 
upon the view. In fact all that she gives to her home arrangements is taste 
and e@ lady-like appearance. This is very delightful certainly, and quite 
requisite for the perfect ordering of an establishment; but there is 
more than this wanted ; as, a dinner would be decidedly unsatisfactory 
if made up only of creams and jellies and artificial flowers and a 
fine array of glittering plate. The most ethereal would feel the need of 
something more substantial, and the most refined men must secretly desire 
from their wives that steady under-current of practical supervision which 
their mothers were accustomed to give, and which, in their young days, was 
deemed one of the essentials of a woman’s education. 

And what is the consequence of this fine-lady drawing-room life? In the 
first place, most of our middle-class establishments are arranged on too grand a 
scale ; more is appropriated to this nice housekeeping than ought to be allowed, 
according to the wisest calculations on the apportionment of the income ; 
but all shows are dear; and then the thing is generally too expensively 
managed, even within this limit, and costs more for its show than need be. 
And, indeed, how can servants be expected to save the small bit here, and 
the small bit there, which seems so trifling at the time, but which tells so 
largely when accumulated at the year’s end? If the mistress does not care 
to see that they do their ordinary duty, can it be reasonably expected that 
they will perform works of supererogation, and stint themselves of pleasure 
or perquisite, to fill the pocket of one who cannot hold her own purse- 
strings steady ? We must not look for ideal virtues from servants, and surely 
this would be an almost romantic honesty! Beside the question of unneces- 
sary cost, this kind of housekeeping keeps up too great a division between 
mistress and maid. It is no longer one family as it used to be, when the 
servants were treated with affectionate consideration, and made to feel 
emphatically at home ; when they repaid kindness by kindness, and did 
their work all the better for the dash of love and personal attachment that 
mingled with it. Now they are only hirelings, without feeling for the family, 
and without love or care for the individual. They do just so much work as 
they are obliged for their own sakes, and to keep their hold, if they desire to 
remain ; but their wages are the sole consideration that affects them, and they 
stay or go according to the sunshine on the prospect without. And the 
mistress treats them in the same spirit; as machines that are to be bought 
by so much money, and thrust out of doors so soon as there is the smallest 
flaw in the working. All the human element is gone out of the relations of 
mistress and servant at the present day, and we are not bettered by the 
omission, Things went smoother, and the home hearth was brighter, when 
servants had more the character of retainers than of hirelings, and the silk 
gown did not sweep so gaudily past the cotton. We pay a heavy price in 
gencral for our finery. 

Another consequence of this kind of housekeeping is the creation of two 
distinct classes of servants, neither of which is, to our thinking, satisfictory 
or desirable. There is, first, the “ thorough servant”—the woman who knows 
her business from the beginning, and does it well, too, if you allow the 


_ monetary margin she requires, and do not care for the absence of all friendly 


interest. This is the high-caste servant, the very Brahmin of her order, 
in her fit place only in aristrocratic houses, where the service is ordered by 
departments, and she may take her place as chief of her ward. Such a 
woman as this generally disdains, as unladylike familiarity, any attempt on 
the part of her mistress to treat her with womanly consideration, to talk to 
her pleasantly of her home, or earnestly of her thoughts, or sympathizingly 
of her sorrows. She says she likes ladies to be ladies, and servants to be 
servants, and takes an insolent pride in the isolation of her position, and 
the difference between the classes. She is untamable, even by kindness, and 
not to be coerced by any form of severity. She is the cook who has been 
known to order her mistress out of the kitchen, if interfered with as to the 
secrets hidden away in holes and corners, or if the deep pots were more 
narrowly looked into than was agreeable. She discharges her mistress with 
an angry air, when dissatisfied with her place, and makes a speedy fortune 
out of kitchen stuff and broken bottles, perhaps with less lawful odds and 
ends combined. And she is the natural consequence of a system of home 
management, which includes neither doing nor supervision, but leaves 
everything to a stranger whom it is not even sought to conciliate. When 
such a servant as this cannot be obtained, and the narrow income can 
afford neither her wages nor her perquisites, the lady must be content with 
a lower class of maiden,—-one of those half-educated, unformed creatures, 
who go out for small wages, and think they can do everything without learn- 
ing, but who, under careful training, would turn out sterling valuable 
servants ; and who, indeed, are the pride of homely housekeepers, as 
delighted to teach a new maiden as a mother is to teach a child. Ignorant of 
the first principles of cookery, or the very alphabet of house work, the un- 
taught servant of low wages, in a poor fine-lady house, is the most ill-placed 
person of our generation. Work ill done, services ill paid, less moral guid- 
ance than personal interference in the stricter families, less kindness than 
carelessness in the laxer, the relations existing based avowedly only on work 
and wages, and no attempt made at any friendliness of feeling, kindly sym- 
pathy of intercourse, or even wholesome and necessary teaching—the house 
which has inferior servants, and a do-nothing mistress, is about the ultimate 
of domestic discomfort. Not all the paste or gilding in the world can bridge 
over the chasms, or hide the ugly scars. They are visible everywhere, and 
form a saddening spectacle to those who look below the surface. . 

Who is to blame for this removal of old landmarks, this disruption of 
happy bonds, this uprooting of pleasant places f We fear the blame dor 5 not 
rest only with one or two, nor yeb with any one single circumstance of SOc) ty. 
It is due as much to the foppishness of men as to the vanity of women, as 
much to the greediness of servants as to the heartlessness of mistresses. One 
cause of it lies in the insane desire of all people to stand higher than their 
fathers and mothers were content to stand; and the mad ambition to appear 
richer and grander than they are. Another cause 1s due to the unsettled 
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state of the modern home, to the habit of changing house and land after a 
few years’ residence, and the consequent destruction of all the old clannish 
feeling which was once so marked a feature in English domestic life, when 
fi: milies were of the very soil, and owned a kind of fec-ssimple in every cot- 
tiger of the neighbourhood. How can any such feeling exist now for people 
vh@ live the best half of their lives in furnished houses, or make a home of 
lodbings, changed every quarter? In those dear old days, when whole 
generations passed contentedly through one service, and the grandmother 
tanght her granddaughter the first lessons in domestic duties in the house which 
had held herself from a child, there was a real, true affection subsisting 
between employers and employed. The family included the servants, equally 
with the children ; and the young master would as soon have sent his own 
mother to the workhouse, as that pottering old dame who had nursed him 
from his cradle, and his father before him. As for the tie of foster mother, 
it was as strong as that of the natural mother and child. Nowadays a 
foster-mother is simply a young woman with a good breast of milk, who is 
hired for nine months at the utmost, then dismissed at the end of -her term, 
perhaps a trifle better paid than the other servants, but without more con- 
sideration or sympathy. The very name has gone out. No one now talks of 
a foster-mother: it is only baby’s wet-nurse, who gives herself intolerable 
airs, and who is generally the most troublesome, expensive, and immoral 
servant of the establishment. Names are terribly significant ! 

A time of transition is always unsatisfactory and mournful, but not always 
hopeless ; if it is impossible to go back, we must then look forward, and make 
the best of the new conditions shaping themselves about us. , If the old relations 
between mistress and maid are changed, and there is no possibility of 
restoring them as in the past, we must create new relations, which, though 
not identical with the bygone, shall be as pleasant to the soul and as satis- 
fying to the heart. The time of the faithful old service, with its hard, 
incessant, manual labour, has gone ; the transition time of scamped work and 
unfaithful service is upon us ; the time of machinery for all mindless labour, 
of a gencral refinement of thought, of a truer form of education, lies before us, 
when the working class shall, by their own elevation, approach nearer to us 
than at present, and to stone and iron be given many of the offices which 
now are done by human hands. We owe most of our domestic machines to 
America, simply because domestic service is in such an insupportable con- 
dition there, that men were obliged to find some kind of substitute ; and 
ingenuity never lags far behind necessity. We may be sure that this is the 
soundest, as well as the most hopeful view to take of the issue out of our present 
uncomfortable state of home management. It is the meaning hidden in the 
increased luxury of the mistresses, and the loose holding of servants. It is the 
ripened fruit of a bitter tree ; the good which will flow from an evil setting. 
When machinery shall have ransomed the hours which now are given to mere 
manual labour, education will come in; and with education a high moral 
training, a more general mental equality, the abolition of the last remnants 
of serfdom, and all'work of a more skilled and refined character. These 
are no Utopian dreams: they are the lights which the past throws on the 
dark wall of the future. 








NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 





THE DUKE OF RICHMOND, K.G. 


On the 21st inet., at his residence in Portland-place, aged 69, Charles 
Gordon Lennox, Duke of Richmond, Earl of March, and Baron of Settring- 
ton, county York, in the peerage of 
England; Duke of Lennox, county 
Dumbarton ; Earl of Darnley, county 
Renfrew; and Baron Methuen, county 
Ayr, in the peerage of Scotland; and 
also Duke D’ Aubigny, in the peerage 
of France; Knight of the Garter, 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county of 
Sussex, Vice-Admiral of the coast of 
Sussex, Colonel of the Royal Sussex 
Artillery and Light Infantry battalions 
of the Militia, High Steward of Chi- 
chester, Chancellor of Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, Hereditary Constable 
of Inverness Castle, and an Aide-de-camp to Her Majesty. 

His Grace was the eldest son of Charles, fourth duke, by Lady Charlotte 
Gordon, eldest daughter of Alexander, fourth Duke of Gordon, and was born in 
Whitehall Gardens, August 2nd, 1791. He married April 10, 1817, Lady Caro- 
line Paget, eldest daughter of the late Field-Marshal the Marquis of Anglesea, by 
his first wife Lady Caroline Elizabeth Villiers, third daughter of George, 4th Earl 
of Jersey. He succeeded to the dukedom August 25th, 1819, on the death of his 
father from the effects of the bite of a tame fox in Canada, of which dependency he 
was Governor-General. Having entered the army as ensign 52nd regiment, he 
joined the forces in Portugal in July, 1510, as Aide-de-camp and Military Secretary 
to the Duke of Wellington, then Lord Wellesley, with whom he remained until 
18114, taking part in all the actions during that period, amongst which the battles 
of Busaco and Fuentes d’Onor, the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos, the 
battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, and the Pyrenees, the first assault on St. Sebastian, 
and the battles of Vera and Orthes. 

In the last-mentioned action, while serving with the first battalion of his own 
regiment, the 52nd light infantry, he was severely wounded in the chest by a 
musket-ball. During the campaign in the Netherlands, he was Aide-de-camp to 
the Prince of Orange, and present with him at the battles of Quatre-Bras and 
Waterloo, where the prince was wounded. He then joined the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s staff, and remained with him during the rest of the campaign. For these 
services his Grace received the silver war-medal and eight clasps; and he was 
mainly instrumental in obtaining the commemorating decorations for the officers 
who had participated in the brilliant series of victories during the Peninsular War, 
by his energetic advocacy of their claims in the House of Lords. 

In polities, of late years, the duke was a supporter of the Earl of Derby and 
the Conservative party, and was a determined opponent to the repeal of the 
corn-laws. He had, however, sixteen years before, supported the Reform Bill, 
and held the oftice of Post Master General in Ear] Grey's administration, and 
was a member of the cabinet from 1830 to 1534. His Grace was a most useful 
member on the committee of the House of Lords, and a zealous agriculturist. 
He was also distinguished as a princely supporter of the turf, annually displaying 
his generous hospitality at Goodwood during the races. He : ' 
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honours and patrimonial estates by his eldest son the Earl of March, born 


| 27th of February, 1818, and who married, 28th November, 1843, Francis 








| of the Roman Catholic faith, and has given donations to her executors for tl 


Harriet, eldest daughter of Mr. Algernon F. Greville. The other surviving 
issue of the late duke are—Lord Henry Gordon Lennox, M.P. for Chichester ; 
Lord Alexander Gordon Lennox; Lord George Gordon Lennox, M.P. for 
Lymington; Lady Caroline Amelia, married to the Earl of Bessborough; Lady 
Augusta Catherine, married to His Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe 
Weimar ; and Lady Cecilia Catherine, married to Lord Bingham. By the eleva- 
tion of the Earl of March to the House of Lords, a vacancy occurs in the repre- 
sentation of the Western Division of Sussex; and the decease of the late duke 
places a blue ribbon at the disposal of Her Majesty. With the exception of the 
Marquis of Exeter, the Duke of Richmond was senior knight of the Order, 
having been elected in 1828. 





JOHN HAMILTON. 


This gentleman, recently deceased, and buried last week at Dumfries, his 
native town, first became known to the public as an apprentice in the printing- 
office of a local paper. He there learnt the art of reporting, and just as he was 
emerging into manhood, the schism in the Scotch Church led to the establish- 
ment, in Dumfries, by the Free Church party, of the Standard, on which he was 
engaged as sub-editor. He contributed much to its success. He quitted this 
position for a similar one on the Preston Guardian; and after several other 
changes on provincial papers, came to London. In conjunction with Mr. George 
Thompson he established the Empire. The paper did not pay, and Mr. Hamilton, 
who was both joint editor and proprietor, had to bear a heavy loss. He was 
more fortunate in his connection with the Star, of which, at an early period of its 
existence, he was sub-editor. Afterwards he became editor, and filled this 
position till the commencement of the present year, when his health broke down. 
He was a person of considerable energy and much affection, and obtained the 
respect and warm attachment of all his associates. Beyond his continual contribu- 
tions for several years to the journals always fighting strenuously for the abolition 
of corn-laws, church-rates, and generally for all kinds of political and socialimprove- 
ments, he obtained a prize for an essay on “ The Exclusion of the Jews from Parlia- 
ment ;” and published a letter to the Bishop of Oxford on “ Priestly Assumption 
over the Human Mind.” He had a strong religious and missionary turn, and 
frequently delivered lectures to working men. He resuscitated a congregation 
of General Baptists, and laboured in his calling with enthusiasm, till within a few 
months of his death. His associates on the Star describe him as “a true friend 
and faithful servant of the people, though less known by them than he would 
have been had his thirty-nine years of life been lengthened out to fifty.”’. He was 
one of the Men of Mark who are found in connection with the Press. 





HENRY CURWEN, ESQ. 

This gentleman, the representative of “‘ the ancient family of Curwen,”’ died on 
Saturday last, at the age of 76 years. The Curwen family derive their descent 
from Gospatric, Earl of Northumberland, and took their surname, by agreement, 
from Culwen, a family of Galloway, whose heir they married. The first on record 
is Ivo de Tailbois or Tailboys, first Baron of Kendal, brother of Fulk, Earl of 
Anjou, and King of Jerusalem, who espoused Elgiva, daughter of our Saxon 
monarch Ethelred. The father of the late Mr. Curwen was, in 1786, returned 
to parliament for Carlisle, and represented that city in several parliaments. He 
was subsequently M.P. for the county, and so remained until his decease, on the 
9th of December, 1828. Henry Curwen, Esq., the second son, was born on the 
5th of December, 1783, and on the 11th of October, 1804, married Jane, the 
daughter of Edward Stanley, Esq., of Whitehaven, by whom he had issued five 
sons and three danghters. He was in the commission of the peace for Cumber- 
land, and filled the office of high sheriff in 1834. In 1833, he contested the 
western division of the county with Lord Lowther (the present Earl of Lonsdale), 
and Edward Stanley, Esq., of Ponsonby Hall, but was unsuccessful. Being pro- 
prietor of large estates, Mr. Curwen was possessed of considerable influence, 
which in many instances he exercised with wise discretion to the benefit of those 
around him. In polities, Mr. Curwen was a Whig, and one of the best men of 
that school. The family were much respected at Workington, many of whose 
inhabitants have lost in the deceased gentlemen a generous and warm-hearted 
friend. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


Senora Dona Maria De la Concepcion Mallet, of the city of Cadiz, and 
of the town of Chiclana de la Fronteza, in Spain, who died at the latter resi- 
dence, on the 7th of March last, at the age of 70, was possessed of considerable 
property, and having investments in English securities to the amount of 
£4,000. Probate of her will was applied for in this country, and has been 
granted to one of her executors, Don Antonio Requejo. The will, together with 
the documents transmitted, being in the Spanish language, they were translated 
into English. There is much form observed in the Spanish court in these 
matters: the attesting witnesses to the execution of the will and the safe custody 
thereof, were all severally examined before the seals of the envelope containing 
the will were broken, which was done in the presence of the judge, and the will 
read in open court. The will bears date 20th January, 1860. This lady was 
unmarried, and having no relatives, kindred, or rightful heirs, has disposed of her 
property amongst her friends, attendants, and domestics ; and has bequeathed to 
Dona Rosario Lopez, who resided with her as her companion, and took the 
management of her affairs, and to whom she was affectionately attached and 
loved as a sister, a handsome annuity, together with the furniture, plate, and the 
whole of her effects contained in her two residences. She has given separate 
legacies of various amounts to every servant in her establishment, and of whom 
she speaks in the highest terms of their attachment and faithfulness. She was 
1€ 
payment of masses and the dittribution of alms ; and has bequeathed the residue 
of her property to her executors, of whom there are three, all residents of Spa, 
who will share the remainder of the property equally amongst them. 


John Utlay Ellis, Esq., formerly of Craven-hill-gardens, Bayswater, and 
late of The Birches, Hagley, Worcestershire, where he died on the 21st September 
last, had made his will on the 26th May preceding, appointing as his executors 
and trustees—Joseph Pugh, Esq., of Cleveland-square, Bayswater; David Pugh, 
Esq., of The Priory, Burnham, Bucks; and Phillip Palmer, Esq., of London, who 
have duly proved the same in the principal Court of Probate on the 10th of 


| the present month; the personalty in this country being sworn under £25,000. 


| This gentleman possessed considerable property in our colonies 





in the East, which 
he has devised, with a few exceptions, amongst his family. To his sister he 
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bequeaths an annuity of 1,300, also an immediate legacy of £500, sulded t 
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which he leaves her his residence, with the furniture, carriages, &c., and a life- 


interest in the residue of his estate. He gives legacies to his brothers Henry and | 


Thomas of £1,000 each ; and he leaves to each of his executors, as well as to 
each of the partners in the mercantile house with which he was connected in 
Madras, pecuniary legacies merely as tokens of regard. The testator’s share in 
the mercantile firm alluded to seems to be very large, and, when his interests in 
it are realized, will produce, as the testator goes on to say, a very considerable 
sum. Upon the decease of his sister, Martha Ellis, he leaves the sum of £20,000 
to his two nieces, Martha and Charlotte, the daughters of his late brother Wil- 
liam, and the residue of his property is to devolve to the descendants of the 
testator’s father and mother. It gives us great pleasure to state that there is a 
legacy of £100 bequeathed to the building fund connected with the parish church 
of Hagley ; and we further have to mention that all legacies are to be paid free 
of the usual legacy duty. 





The Right Honourable James Wilson, P.C., Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in India, and a member of the Supreme Council at Calcutta, &c., who died there 
on the 11th of August last, at the age of 55, had executed his will previously to 


leaving England for India in August, 1859, making ample provision for his widow - 


by way of annuity, and has left the residue of his property, real and personal, 
amongst his six daughters. The executors are his three brothers, Walter, John, 
and George, together with Mr. Baghot. The personalty was sworn under £35,000. 


Captain Joseph Cammilleri, R.N., a companion of the most distinguished 
order of St. Michael and St. George, lately residing at Cliftonville, Hove, Brighton, 
but who died at Bridge Cottage, Henley-on-Thames, on the 17th of September 
last, had made his will on the 11th of April, 1859, the attesting witnesses being 
Captain C. C. Forsyth, R.N., and Colonel C. H. Mee, R.A., to which he added a 
codicil in the month of June following. He appointed as his executors William 
Nichols, Esq., of Norwood, William Nicholson, Esq., of Duke-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, and W. P. Nichols, Esq., of Lombard-street, the personalty being sworn 
under £6,000. To his relict, who possesess an income in her own right, the 
testator leaves the use of all his furniture, not otherwise disposed of. To his son 
Frederick Ponsonby he leaves many articles of jewellery, family plate, medals, 
naval drawings, maps, and prints. The testator has left directions that the in- 
signia of the orders of St. Michael and St. George be returned to the proper 
authorities. To each of his four daughters he leaves the sum of £1,000, and 
divides the residue of his property equally between his two sons, Joseph Thomas 
Cammilleri and Frederick Ponsonby Cammilleri. 





The Reverend David Laing, M.A., Rector of St. Olave, London, and for 
many years Incumbent of Trinity Church, Haverstock-hill, died at the Rectory, 
St. Olave’s, on the 6th of August last, aged 60. He had executed his will on 
the 29th December, 1857, appointing his wife sole executrix, who proved the 
same in the London Court, on the 18th of the present month. His personal 
property was sworn under £8,000, which is exclusive of his copyhold and free- 
hold estates. He has left the whole of his property to his widow for her own 
sole and absolute use, but had made a provision in case she should not survive 
him, that all presentations and testimonials which had been made to him, should 
be given to his niece, and his property to his adopted son. The testimonials 
mentioned consist of a gold snuft-box and silver inkstand, presented to him by the 
St. Ann’s Society ; a bronze clock and bronze candelabra, by the Governesses’ 
Benevolent Institution ; and a testimonial (not described) from the district of 
Trinity, St. Pancras. Mr. Laing was exceedingly popular in the parishes where he 
ministered, and was justly esteemed and beloved, and as such his death will be 
deeply deplored. 





Thomas Ramsden, Esq. formerly of Lowndes-street, Belgrave-square, and 
late of Harcourt Lodge, Cheltenham, died at the latter place on the 20th of 
August last, possessed of real and personal property. His will bears date the 
21st of June, 1858, but he did not therein name any executor. His real estates 
he has devised to his brother, the Rev. William Ramsden, and to his heirs and 
assigns; and he bequeaths the whole of his personal estate in the United King- 
dom to his wife, for her own sole use, out of which he has directed his debts, 
funeral and testamentary expenses to be paid. Probate has been granted by 
the principal registry to his relict, as the executrix, according to the tenor 
of the will, which was attested by G. Blake, solicitor, Carlton Chambers, Regent- 
street, and Albert Bridge, his clerk. 








A “Precious” Curtositry.—There is now exhibiting at Professor Tenant’s, 
149, Strand, a model, in colour, size, and shape of the largest gold nugget that 
has ever been discovered either in Australia or California. This glittering mass 
of seeming virgin gold, designated “The Welcome,” was found on the 11th June, 
1858, at Bakery Hill, Ballaarat, Australia. Its original weight was 2,166 ounces, 
and it was bought for £9,000 from the finders. The purchaser has lost consider- 
ably by it. When shipped for England a heavy insurance was paid on it—30 per 
cent. we believe. The papers of the owner, giving directions as to its being pre- 
served entire, were lost at sea, and the merchant to whom “ the nagget”’ was 
consigned, not knowing what were the owner’s wishes, had it melted down. 
The process of melting took place on September 22, 1859, and the result was, 
quartz, earthy matter, &c., 1464 ounces; pure gold, 2,019} ounces: value, 
£5,376. 10s. 10d. 

AbVIcE TO AN Irish Law Srupent.—The Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Hutchinson, fought a duel with Doyle, a Master in Chancery ; and when a pupil 
asked his advice about a course of legal study, replied, “‘ Buy a case of good 
pistols, learn the use of them, and they will get you on faster than Fearne or 
Blackstone!” John Toler (afterwards Lord Norbury), Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas in Ireland) followed this method so successfully, that he was said 
to have “ shot up into preferment.” A curious specimen of his language has 
been preserved. ‘“ Had I” (said Toler, inthe Irish House of Commons) “ heard a 
man out of doors using such language as that by which the hon. member [ George 
Ponsonby} has violated the decorum of Parliament, I would have seized the 
ruffian by the throat, and dragged him to the ground.” 

Tue Derence or LonDON.—It is quite edifying to read the never-ending news- 
paper correspondents and comments on the subject of the best defences for the 
capital in the event of an uninvited visit of Napoleon III. Five hundred years 
ago there was less science and more unity of opinion and aptitude for the work; 
for Stowe relates, under the date of 1386:—“ This year, the citizens of London, 
fearing the French, pulled down houses near about their city, repaired their walls, 
and cleansed their ditches, &c.”’ What the et cetera meant we cannot say. 
Probably the citizens looked to their armour, exercised the train-bands, manned 
tie walls, and put double guards on the gates and posterns. 





Rebietus of Pooks, 


THE “WHITE BOOK” OF ANCIENT LONDON.*—No?T. 


Tue fact that there is no city in the world that possesses a collection of records 
so complete, so full, so accurate, or extending back to so early a date, as the 
collection which has been accumulated and kept in perfect preservation in the 
Guildhall of London throughout an unbroken term of nearly six centuries, is 
highly creditable to the diligence and zeal of the succession of official generations 
to whose care the municipal archives were intrusted. But while the city has 
thus been silently performing its duty with a perseverance above praise, strange 
to say the outside world, with the exception of a few men like Stowe and Strype, 
who dipped into these records for information here and there, or Jules Delpit, who 
explored them studiously, has remained in utter ignorance of their very existence. 
The more honour, then, to the enterprise that has brought before the country an 
English translation of one of the most remarkable of all the historical treasures of 
the city, from which the public may be enabled to form some approximate estimate 
of the singular value and curious interest of our neglected chronicles. 

lt is nearly a year since the “ Liber Albus” was published in its original 
language, under the editorship of Mr. Riley, in the series of mediaeval memorials 
sanctioned by the authority of the Master of the Rolls. But it is not given to 
everybody to read Latin and Anglo-Norman—accomplishments which may be 
presumed to be egpecially remote from the habits of industrious citizens. The 
want of a translation was universally felt, for the sake of diffusing amongst the 
people at large a knowledge of the lives, habits, and laws of their ancestors of the 
capital; and that want has been ably supplied in the handsome and compendious 
volume now before us. Mr. Riley, who edited the former publication, was 
obviously the best qualified person to undertake the translation, which he has 
executed with great care and intelligence. 

The White Boek was compiled in 1419, in the last mayoralty of the famous 
Richard Whittington, by John Carpenter, who held the office of Common Clerk, 
or town clerk of the city of London. Carpenter was aman of note in his time. 
When he compiled this book he had held the oftice of town clerk for two years, 
and was also ‘ Secretary” to the City, an office and a title which began and 
ended with him. In 1436 he entered Parliament as one of the representatives 
of London ; and a further evidence of the estimation in which he was held is 
drawn from the fact that he was selected as one of the four executors of Whit- 
tington’s will. He bequeathed certain lands and tenements to the City for educa- 
tional purposes, upon which devise, four centuries after his death, the City of 
London School was founded; so that, although we have ungratefully suffered 
his name to escape in conjunction with his noble bequest, the benefits of his 
munificence still survive. 

The contents of the “ White Book”’ are so multifarious that it would be useless to 
attempt a description of them within any reasonable compass. It will be sufficient 
for our present purpose to say, that the volume embraces a complete summary of all 
the laws and rules for the government of the City, for the election and maintenance 
of officers, for the regulation of the various trades, and the punishment of 
offenders of every description, and minute details of all matters relating to 
usages and customs, and social ordinances, opening up, in fact, the whole indoor 
and out-of-door life of the city for a period of between two and three hundred 
years ; that is, from the time of the Norman conquest down to the date when the 
volume was compiled by Carpenter. A remarkable testimony to the esteem in 
which the book was held is furnished by the appearance it presented in 1582, 
when it was found to be so soiled and greased by the frequent thumbs and oily 
fingers of the worthy authorities, who appear to have consulted it upon all occa- 
sions, that it was deemed necessary to have a clean transcript made of it. The 
importance attached to this transcript may be inferred from the fact that a sum 
of no less than £30 was paid for it to the copyist by the Court of Aldermen. 
The original, from that day forth, by sheer force of contrast, became known in 
the Guildhall as the “‘ Liber Niger,” or Black Book. 

If a man could transport himself back to the ages depicted through ten 
thousand entries in these pages, we suspect he would be glad to return again to 
our “degenerate days” as speedily as possible. The wisdom of our ancestors, 
and the happy tranquillity of their lives, are phrases of course, with as little actual 
meaning in them, as in any of the dulcet tropes of Mr. Tupper, or the jargon 
of the Agapemone. The fact is, our ancestors led a very uncomfortable life, 
only they didn’t know it. They were hemmed in on all sides by restrictive 
regulations; they had considerable difficulty in keeping clear of penalties and 
punishments; many of the rules within which they were pent were extremely 
inconvenient in a social point of view; the golden principle of competition, 
bringing in its train the legitimate rewards of genius and industry, was unknown, 
or, at all events, prohibited amongst them; the limitations that were placed upon 
their dress, their houses, their implements, their street intercourse for business 
purposes, their amusements, and their food, were not only 87 many restraints on 
their civil liberty, but so many direct impediments in the way of their material 
progress. But ignorance was bliss. Paper lanterns, at long and irregular inter- 
vals, throwing out a starved ray upon the ruts of the dayk unpaved streets, 
satisfied the demands of a people to whom gas was a dream as impossible of 
realization, as the magic of a fairy tale. When it was death to bathe in the 
Thames near the Tower, or in the Tower foss, we may be sure that public 
opinion was not in a very vigorous state, and that the vitality of the people was 
held upon sufferance, rather than by a right inherent in themselves. 

It is something to learn, under such circumstances, that although, according to 
the strict etymology, the word “alderman” means old, or older man, practically, 
“maturity of mind” rather than of “body,” determined the choice of these func- 
tionaries, who presided over the municipal councils. These wise men were 
originally buried with baronial honours, a person appearing in the church upon a 
caparisoned horse, in the armour of the deceased, with his banner in one hand, 
as was wont to be customary at the sepulture of lords and barons. [iy reason of 
sudden changes and repeated pestilences this gorgeous ceremonial was gradually 
discontinued ; but the alderman, by virtue of his singular wisdom, still retained 
great state, and enjoyed special immunities. He could not be placed on inquests; 
he was exempt from fees on the enrolment of deeds or charters relating to himself; 
ard any person who assaulted or slandered him was liable to be imprisoned, to be 
put inthe pillory, orto have his hand struck off. But it was not all impunity even 
with the aldermen. They were privileged to be arrayed, on particular occasions, in 
certain grand suits, lined with silk, in which they attracted the gaze, and wonder, 

and homage of their humbler and simpler fellow-citizens. But by these suits 
hung some ugly tales. If a mayor or alderman gave away, or in any manner 





* Liber Albus. The White Book of the City of London. Compiled, A.D. 1419, by John Car- 
penter, Common Clerk. Kichard Whittington, Mayor. 1T ranslated from th » original Latin and 
Anglo-Norman by Henry Thomas Riley, M.A., Clare Hall, Cambridge; of the Innet Temple, 





Barrister-at-Law. London: Griffin & Co. 
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parted with, his robe within his year of office, he was mulcted in a forfeiture of 
one handred shillings for the benefit of the community, without remission; or if 
he wore his cloak single, or not trimmed with fur, he was subjected to a penalty. 
(oming down from the heights of the Corporation to the lower grades of the 
commonalty we find the range of personal liberty narrowing, and the fines and 
mprisonments and mutilations thickening as we descend. We confine ourselves 
at present to the record of actual sentences pronounced ‘in a variety of cases, 
getting in this way at the law through its operation. 

Foreign merchants were not ‘allowed to deal with foreign merchants, or 
“merchant strangers,” as they were called, and in an instance where this regula- 
tion was infringed, the merchandise was forfeited. In the same manner a 
foreigner forfeited meat which he had sold after the curfew had been rung out at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. A merchant who had set a price upon his own corn was 
sent to prison, and another was sentenced to the pillory for offering to sell corn 
above the common selling price. A chaplain was commited to the Tun (a round 
prison on Cornhill) for “being a night-walker;” a publican was sentenced to 
the thew (a sort of pillory) for using a false quart; certain bakers who had holes 
in their tables, by means whereof (through some contrivance unknown to us simple 
men of the nineteenth century) they contrived to steal their neighbours’ dough, 
were condemned to the pillory ; one woman was sent to the Tun for being out at 
night after lawful hours, and another was sentenced to the thew for being a 





common scold ; furs were forfeited because they had new work with old; a man 
was fined half a mark for drawing a sword; and amongst a number of punish- 
ments for deceptions, scandals, and evil speaking, one person was adjudged 
imprisonment for a year and a day, and the pillory once a quarter for three 
hours, with a whetstone tied round his neck, for lies that were disproved. It 
must be granted to our ancestors that they were landably vigilant in the 
repression of criminalities of every kind; but, we are afraid, it must be allowed 
at the same time that the depravities of the community called loudly for measures 
of penal correction. 

Amongst the punishments that most frequently occur are the forfeitures, fines, 
imprisonments, and pillories, awarded for selling “ putrid meat,” “ stinking fish,” 
birds that were not fit to be eaten, and bread with pieces of iron in it, probably 
intended to increase its weight. The arts of fraud were never practised more 
dexterously, or over a larger surface, than by our virtuous progenitors of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. There was scarcely a single .craft in which 
duplicities were not committed; and the records teem with illustrations of these 
delinquencies, soine of them, indeed, being unintelligible in the present day. We 
hear, for example, of “ false hats,” “ fulse bow-strings,” “ false queeks ” (a kind of 
chess-board) and “ false gloves, breeches, and pouches.’’ Other swindles are more 
comprehensible: such as hides imperfectly tanned ; plated latten sold for silver; | 
drinking measures with a thick coat of pitch inserted in the bottom, to diminish their | 
capacity ; false dice ; and coal-sacks of deficient size. In some cases the forfeited | 
articles were burned ; in others they were seized and detained; and in many instances 
the fraudulent dealers were personally punished. Nor was the watchfulness of the 
city authorities limited to the crimes of trade; morals were looked after with 
equal activity. Anybody who walked out at unseasonable hours, or who bought 
or sold after curfew, was at once pounced upon (unless he was lucky enough to 
effect his escape through the favouring darkness), and lodged in the round-house 
on Cornhill ; cut-purses, who were adroit, numerous, and possessed of unbounded 
audacity, were generally consigned to the pillory ; and the same fate awaited any 
ingenious vagrant who practised the “ Art Magic.” 

We have seen already how severe the regulations were against scandal- 
mongers, and people who used bad language, or told falsehoods. No less 
stringent were they against persons for affecting to be what they were not. One 
man was imprisoned for pretending to be a physician, and another was sent to 
the pillory for pretendifig that he was the son of the Earl of Ormonde. The 
conservancy of the morals of the people in these respects, which especially apper- 
tain to a great city, and which become more and more formidable in proportion 
as the population increases, occupied a large share of consideration, and was 
maintained with a barbaric energy which could have answered its purpose only 
in the early stages of society. Whether the means adopted to keep London pure 
and pious were the wisest that could have been put in force, may be reasonably 
doubted ; but that branch of the inquiry, and the more domestic features of the 
life of the people, may be reserved for our next. 


LALLA ROOKI—ILLUSTRATED. 
Tue illustrated gift-books, that, like the red and golden leaves of the autumn, 
betoken the near approach of Christmas, are beginning to make their appearance. 
First in unfolding itself in all its glitter of binding and illustration, is Moore’s 





well-known poem of Lalla Rookh, issued and adorned by the care of the same 
eminent publishing house to whom the world was originally indebted for this 
brilliant effusion of the poet's genius. The Messrs. Longman offered the poet 
£3,000, or guineas, for the copyright of the poem before a line of it was written, 
or even its title or design was fixed upon; and in due time they had quite as good 
reason to rejoice at the bargain they had made as the poet himself. It is perhaps 
too late in the day to criticise a poem that remains such a general favourite. We 
may say of his genius in general that, though Moore was an Irishman, his best 
compositions are purely English. He was a consummate artist and versifier, 
an excellent musician, and an accomplished scholar; but he had not the many- 
sided genius of a great poet. He wrote for the saloons of the rich, rather than for 
the firesides of the poor. He did not aim his finely-pointed darts at unlettered 
men. He had not the eagle eye that could gaze undazzled at the sun; but pre- 
ferred a quiet life in the drawing-rooms of countesses—where, perched in a 
wolden cage, or, better still, on the finger of beauty,—he sang his sweet songs 
for the delight of the ladies. Sometimes, it is true, he raised himself above his 
ordinary topics of Love and Wine, and sang of the wrongs of his country. Then, 
indeed, he became as one inspired, and touched a chord in the universal heart. 
With a few exceptions like these, his songs and poems belong to English rather 
than to Irish literature. But, whether Irish or English, he did not write for the 
multitude of struggling men; and his nationality was weakened and diluted by 
intercourse with his aristocratic patrons in London. ‘To be smiled upon by 
countesses, and feasted by earls; to be allowed to dangle in their wake, and to 
sing for them after dinner, was more congenial to his mind than to touch the 
ruder, and may-be, purer feelings of the peasantry. 

And of all his poems, “ Lalla Rookh” has, perhaps, the least fire. Sweet as 
honey or ambrosia, and dainty to the palate of the ladies, it wants spirit. The 
American backwoodsman, who liked poetry with “ brandy in it,” would not enjoy 
53 Lalla Rookh ;” but to those who prefer tea or vinger-beer to more exciting 


drinks, * Lalla Rookh”’ is the perfection both of a Ssterv and of a poem. 
As regards the illustrations, of which, besides five ornamental pages of Persian 
* Lalla Reookh ; an Oriental Romance. By Thomas Moore. London: L gman, Green, Long- 


qanan, and Roberts. 186]. 





design, by T. Sulivan, jun., there are no less than sixty-nine, engraved in the very 
highest and finest style of which wood is susceptible by the Messrs. Dalzell, let 
us say in limine, that we are glad to find that the publishers have strayed beyond 
the charmed circle, in which John Gilbert and Birket Foster have hitherto been 
the chief, and almost only magicians. There be other wizards in the world than 
these two, potent as they are; and Tenniel, who has proved his necromancy with 
the pencil on many an occasion ere this, now appears, we believe for the first 
time, as the sole illustrator of an important poem. Though he lacks the airy, 
indefinable grace, and almost boundless fertility of Gilbert, he has many beauties 
and excellences of his own, which not even Gilbert can rival. We could have 
wished that his oriental drapery had been a little more flowing ; but yet when 
we look upon the graceful costume of the Persian maids, whom he has repre- 
sented, and then upon the ungainly and hideous costume of the living women 
of England whom we see around us, we must confess to a feeling of gratitude 
tothe artist for showing-us what beauty of art might be made to envelop the 
beauty of nature, if the women of the present day had the remotest idea of the 
grace and elegance of apparel. Such walking haystacks as they have made 
themselves will not be able to appreciate the scantier but more beautiful attire of 
the beauties of Lalla Rookh, as Mr. Tennicl has portrayed them ; but, as the ladies 
do not read books of poetry to copy the fashions, they will doubtless admire the 
models without imitating them. We shall not specify our favourites among 
Mr. Tennicl’s designs, but recommend all who wish, at the approaching season, to 
meke an appropriate gift to a lady, to choose Lalla Rookh for the purpose ; and 
allow the fair recipents to choose the favourite passages, and the favourite 
illustrations for themselves. 








ROUGHING IT WITH ALICK BAILLIE.* 


Tue success of “Tom Brown’s Schoolboy Days,” has led to the composi- 
tion of many kindred works. The public has been overwhelmed with drivel- 
ling romances, professing to be “ boys’ books,” and many of them, as it is 
well observed in the last number of the Quarterly Review, giving not true 
pictures of schools, schoolmasters, nor schoolboys, whilst inculcating but an 
indifferent moral, 

If “Tom Brown” had never been written, it is probable that the “ Roughing it 
with Alick Baillie’? would never have been heard of. It is the same subject, but 
treated in a new style, by a new hand, and the scene laid not in England, but on 
the other side of the Tweed. In “ Alick Baillie’ there is a picture given of a 
parochial school, schoolmaster, and scholars in Scotland; and English readers, 
who know nothing of the Scotch schools but what they have learned from the 
opening chapters of “ Roderick Random,” will be astonished at the pictures and 
personages presented to them by the author of this little book. 

The manner in which the Scotch school comes to be portrayed is very happily 
conceived. The hero is described as an orphan, consigned to the charge of two 
uncles, the one an eager, grasping, relentless man of the world, whese rough 
nature and headstrong will keeps his younger brother—a simple-minded, gentle- 
hearted creature—completely in subjection. The elder, being resolved that the 
orphan shall be no burden upon him, seeks out for a cheap school, where the 
interest of the boy’s money will be sufficient to pay for his education and main- 
tenance. He fancies he has found such in Scotland, being utterly indifferent 
whether or not the boy may be half-starved, or how much he may be maltreated 
in the distant place to which he is sending him. This he calls “ roughing it. 
It is in this manner the uncle tells the boy-nephew he is about to send him— 
‘*<To a Scottish school, nephew, where you will have such an opportunity of roughing it as does 
not fall to the lot of one orphan in ten thousand.’ And here Mr. Richard Baybee rasped his 
stubbly upper lip with his rough tongue, and rubbed his hard hands together with the semblance 
of keen enjoyment. ‘Such a chance!’ he repeated, ‘oatmeal-porridge and potato-soup, 
with the freshest hill water to wash both down—none of the enervating luxuries of English rural 
life there, nephew.’ ”’ ° 

The boy leaves London, and commences “roughing it,” in a third-class train ; 
but here he meets with a notable housewife, who is travelling with her four sons, 
and she treats him as one of her own children: so that, instead of perishing with 
cold, a cozy bed is made up for him, and he enjoys a good night's rest. He then 
reaches the school; but, instead of having “to rough it” with poor food and 
harsh treatment, he is well fed, hospitably received, and meets in his schoolmaster 
with a noble-hearted, generous, gifted creature—“ in wit, a man—simplicity, { 
child.” The Dominie,” Alick Baillie, is a most charming character, exquisitely 
drawn. He is, in fact, the hero of the book, and cannot fail to render it attrac- 
tive to all classes of readers—the old as well as the young. His filial piety, his 
tenderness out of school, his impartiality when acting as schoolmaster, his Chris- 
tian philosophical indifference to wealth, with his human weakness as to his ~— 
powers, and his unconscious desire for fame, combined with his devotion to Ais 
friends, and his covert love for the maiden to whom he is afterwards espoused, 
make of Alick Baillie one of the most endearing personages ever yet introduced 
into a work of fiction. 1 

It is not possible, in perusing the book, but to be convinced that the author has 
drawn from Nature, and that the living original is, or had been, well known to 
him. There are three other characters in this book that are drawn with remark- 
able power ;—first, the mother of the schoolmaster, who, in ler anxiety to save 
him from want, is always pilfering small sums of money from him, and by so 
doing is near destroying the reputation and prospects of innocent persons ; there 
is, next, the boy from Botany Bay—impulsive, generous, weak, but repairing all 
his errors by the sincerity of his nature, and the heartiness of his contrition ; and, 
lastly, the notable housewife, Mrs. Scuppers, whose whole character may be 
surmised from one of her short, brisk speeches. 


“Life a burden! Why, so it might be, if there was so little work to do that one had time to 
think about it. Children troublesome! Why, if you believe your Bible, ma’am, you'd never g0 
down on your knees without praying for twenty. Husbands exacting! And weil they may 
if wives are unwilling. What do I mean by home-made trouble, ma’am? W ell, 1’il just le 
Seuppers answer for me. Says he, ‘ What's the difference, now, hetween mother’s troubles an . 
her flannel petticoats?’ Do you give it up? Why, then, he'll tell you, with a wink, ‘TD 
petticoats is home-made allus, the troubles never.’”’ 


“Ronghing it” is not only an amusing but a good book, and ought to be 
popular. 








ANECDOTE LIBRARY—SECOND SERIES.+ 
Tits is the second series of a very valuable and interesting collection of books 
to which the author has given the general title of an ‘ Anecdote Library.” The 


aml 


. . . ‘Lat! 
first series contained the biographies of the two great statesmen—Lord Chath: 





and Edmund Burke; and in this volume will be found the leading incidents © 


the lives, with a full account of the works of the six greatest painters of or 
English school—Ilogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Lawrence, 4° 





* Roughing it with Alick Baillie, Parochial Schoolmaster, North Britain, and elsewhere. Dy 
William J. Stewart. London: Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 54, Fleet-street. 156+). . 

+ Aneedote Biography. By John Timbs, F.S.A., author of “ Curiosities of London,” “ Thiag3 
not generally hn wk, * &c. ondon: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 1560, 
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Turner. Long practice in compilation has made Mr. Timbs a master of the art. 
He omits nothing that is worth mentioning; he inserts nothing that is trifling, 
or dull, or inappropriate. This volume is a series of anecdotes chronologically 
arranged, and so skilfully put together, that it is not possible to open a page of it 
without being interested and amused. It exhibits a vast amount of research 
amidst the most various sources of information, and the manner in which the 
results of the author’s labours are united together, and dove-tailed into each 
other, is to place the public in possession of a very charming volume. 








A JOURNEY IN THE BACK COUNTRY.* 


There are two subjects on which the English people are thorough enthusiasts, 
and have proved their sincerity and disinterestedness in both, by a vast expendi- 
ture of money. These are, first, “the circulation of the Bible,” and, secondly, 
“* negro emancipation.” In their desire to attain the first they have printed ver- 
sions of the Scriptures in every known language; and, we believe, so eager have 
they been in their zeal, that there are now some spoken languages in which there 
is but one book in print, and that is a Bible translated by Englishmen, and pub- 
lished in London. As to the emancipation of the negroes, the smallest portion of 
its sacrifices made by England was the sum—the millions of money—given by 
the nation as the purchase-money of negro emancipation in its own colonies. 
Since then millions of English money, and thousands of English lives, have been 
wasted on the coast of Africa, in the attempt to impede—for it never could 
succeed in completely preventing the transportation of negroes from their own 
soil to the slave-holding colonies of Spain and other states. 

Show to the English people a new country, or an old, where the Bible may be 
circulated ; and instantly its presses will be set to work, and versions, in the 
language of that country exported, and the means devised for circulating copies 
amongst the people. Point out to the English any man who can give them new 
and veritable information respecting the condition of slaves, and he will be 
invited to come to England, and make known to them all that he has witnessed. 
Apprise the English people of any new work on the same subject, by an honest, 
truthful, and fearless writer, and that book will be sought after, and eagerly read 
by them. 

Any one who is aware of the genuine and honourable enthusiasm of the English 
people with reference to negro emancipation, is bound to exercise due caution 
before he ventures to recommend a work on this subject to their consideration. 
If the book of Mr. Olmsted was the composition of an enthusiast—of one who, 
having nothing to lose by emancipation, was indifferent as to the welfare of those 
whose lives and properties might be jeopardized by a sudden change in an old- 
established institution,—instead of recommending his work to public favour, we 
should have warned the reader to be on his guard against its eloquence, its vehe- 
mence, and its recklessness. 

We commend Mr. Olmsted’s book because it is a book of facts—facts not stated 
upon hearsay, but the results of rigid investigation by an impartial eye-witness. 
The spirit with which the author undertook the task of inquiry is thus candidly 
stated by himself :— 

** Looking upon slavery as an unfortunate circumstance, for which the people of the South 
were in no wise to blame, and the abolition of which was no more immediately practicable than 
the abrogation of hospitals, penitentiaries, and boarding-schools, it was with the distinct hope of 
aiding those disposed to consider the subject of slavery in a rational, philosophical, and con- 


ciliatory spirit that I undertook to make a personal study of the ordinary condition and habits 
of the people of the South.” 


Mr. Olmsted has published three volumes on this subject; the first was a nar- 
rative of his journey in the seaboard districts of the older slave states ; the second 
contained an account of his tour west of the Alleghanies, and a winter spent in 
‘Texas ; the third—the volume now before us—is a narrative, in part, of the hill- 
country people, and mainly of those who are engaged in the great business of the 
South—the production of cotton. To the English people, therefore, this is a 
particularly interesting volume. Here is a fact it will be painful for the English 
tolearn. The author began his inquiry with—to use his own expression—‘“ the 
most unquestioning faith” that while the fact of slavery imposed much unenviable 
duty upon the people of the South, still there was “an expression of peculiar 
virtues in the South too little known or considered, the setting forth of which 
would do good.” The result of his inquiry was great and grievous disappoint- 
ment. 
the South, citizen and slave. It would be an affectation of moderation if I 
refrained from expressing my conviction that the larger part of the people of the 
South are in a condition which cannot be too much deplored; the extension and 
the aggravation of the causes of which cannot be too firmly and persistently 
guarded against.” 

Mr. Olmsted considers the subjection of the negroes of the South to the 
mastership of the whites as justifiable and necessary ; and he is opposed to any 
political action calculated to accomplish an immediate abolition of slavery, and 
this not from any low estimation of the misfortune of slavery, or of “the flagrant 
wrong of the laws and customs of the slave states,’’ but because that change, 
whilst endangering the union of the states, might lead to great mischief, and yet 
not afford a sufficient remedy for the evils consequent upon slavery. Whilst he 
conceives that the emancipation of the negroes is not a matter for this generation, 
still, he says it does not follow that emancipation cannot be anticipated, or the 
way of accomplishing it in some degree prepared. 

The following extract gives fully the signification to be attached to Mr. 
Oliasted’s words, when he speaks of the gradual emancipation of slaves in the 
southern states in America :— 

_ “Tt seems to me to be possible that a method of finally emancipating the slaves, and of 


liately remedying many of the evils of slavery, without an annihilation of that which the 


e has made property, or conceded to be held as property, may be eventually based on these 
accepted facts :—That a negro’s capacities, like a horse’s, or a dog's, or a white man’s, for all 
industrial purposes, including cotton-growing and cotton-picking, must be enlarged by voluntary, 
self-restrained, self-urged, and self-directed exercise of these capacities. That a safely conducted 
cultivation and education of the capacities of the slaves will, of necessity, increase the value of 
the slaves, and that the slaves may thus be made to pay, vear by vear, for their own gradual 
‘mancipation. I do not suppose that in one generation or two the effects of centuries of 
‘arbarism and slavery are to be extinguished. I do not think negroes are ever to become 
teutons or Celts, but I do suppose that negroes may become thoroughly civilized, thoroughly 
‘ndependent individuals, and thus of tenfold more value in the commonwealth than they are. I 
“now for a certainty, that the most dogged have a capacity for some improvement, even within 
their own lives; that the most valuable cotton-pickers are capable of being made vet more 
valuable; and I do not believe that even ten years of careful, judicious, and economical cultiva- 
hon of this capacity, with all the negroes of a large plantation, would fail to earn some pecuniary 
#s well as moral reward.” 
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The author explains that the obstacle to all amelioration in the condition of the 
Slaves is the delusion that prevails in the South as to certain defined advantages 
to the master-class which slavery carries with it. This obstinacy interferes with 
the individual slaveholder in the management of his own property ; and it is 
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A Journey in the Back Country. By Frederick Law Olmsted, author of ‘‘ A Journey in the 
oard Slave States,’ ‘A Journey in Texas,” ‘ Walks and Taiks of an American Farmer in 
London: Sampson Low & Co., 47, Ludgate-hill, 15690, 
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“7 was,” he says, “ disappointed in the actual condition of the people of | 


carried to such a height of fanaticism as to peril the welfare of the Union. 
“The determination” that there never shall be an emancipation of the slaves is, 
in the judgment of the author, “more impracticable,” and at the same time 
“more dangerous than argument for immediate abolition.” 

“To obtain and report facts of ordinary life at the South” was the-main 
purpose aimed at in the preparation of the work now published. The result of 
the author’s labour is a valuable, because truthful, body of testimony, and we 
cordially recommend its perusal to all wishing to possess a thorough knowledge 
of the manners and customs prevailing in the southern slaveholding states of 
the great republic. 








RECORDS AND PROGNOSTICATIONS OF WEATHER,* 


THERE are different modes of observing and judging of weather. The mariner 
forms his opinion from the state of the air, the direction of the wind, and the 
direction which the wind takes in changing, besides the forms of the clouds and 
other phenomena of the inorganic world. The farmer and the shepherd depend 
more on the instincts of the animal world and the appearances of vegetation, or 
notice the sunset and sunrise, the dew, the hoar-frost, the mist, and the halo 
round the sun or moon. The meteorologist notes by the aid of instruments con- 
structed specially for the purpose, various facts connected with the pressure, the 
temperature and the moisture of the air, the direction and force of winds, the 
electrical and magnetic state of the earth and air, and such other matters as seem 
capable of positive record by figures. The figures thus obtained he, after a time, 
endeavours so to tabulate as to learn the average state of the air for certain 
limited periods at the place of observation, and combining his own with other 
results, he deduces general laws which themselves often suggest subsequent 
investigations of a different kind. 

Mr. Drew’s book, originally published in 1855, afforded the English student of 
meteorology a large amount of useful information concerning the nature of the 
instruments he would have to use, and the second edition which has just appeared 
will be welcomed by all who desire to know what to do, and how to do it, in the 
way of practical meteorology. 

The object of meteorological observation and record is twofold — first to deduce 
facts from which the proximate and ultimate causes of the phenomena of weather 
may be learnt; and, secondly, to foretell or prognosticate change of weather, or the 
probable state of the weather for some time in advance. It is quite unnecessary 
to dwell upon the value of such knowledge if it will enable the farmer to sow and 
gather his crops with greater safety, or the sailor to help himself on his voyage, 
or escape from a destructive storm. 

As in many other matters where great interests are concerned, a kind of 
instinct and a number of empirical laws of greater or less value have long pre- 
ceded the exact and definite calculations of science. The sailor, the farmer and 
the shepherd, are weather-wise, not because they observe and tabulate abstract 
facts, and deduce logical results, but because, in the course of experience handed 
down and improved from generation to generation, they have acquired a familiarity 
with signs and indications of change of weather hardly noticed, or, if noticed, not 
regarded in the same light by other persons to whom weather is of smaller 
importance. 

Although it will be long before the judgment of these classes will be superseded 
by instruments and tables deduced from their use, it by no means follows that 
the meteorologist and his instruments are wnnecessary or uscless. Results have 
already been obtained by theory which are now extensively applied to practice, 
and experience shows that, at least in the matter of the worst kind of storms, the 
shipmaster who follows a certain rule—the result of scientific investigation and 
theory,—saves his ship; while he who neglects the rule sacrifices his ship, and 
not only himself falls a victim to his own neglect, but often drags down with him 
to destruction all those who are under his control. There is reason to suppose 
that if the master of the Royal Charter had followed the indications of his instru- 
ments and the theory of storms, he might have anticipated aud evaded the storm 
during which his ship was wrecked. 

Sut instruments are edge-tools; they can only be properly used by those who 
have been educated for the purpose. A false or imperfect observation is often 
worse than no observation at all; and one or two glances at an instrument, which 
requires to be watched regularly and systematically, are as likely to mislead as a 
proper use of the knowledge it affords is capable of giving safety. 

Of all instruments the barometer is one which, under its familiar name of 
weather-gluss, is perhaps the most likcly to mislead; although it is, of all thore 
used by the meteorologist, the most simple and perfect. It consists only of a 
column of mercury, so contrived as to mark the pressure or weight of the air at 
the time and place of observation. It sympathizes with the heavings and pul- 
sations of the atmospheric waves that are constantly in motion. Of these waves, 
the solar and Junar tides are regular; but the pressure of the air is affected by 
many disturbing causes, acting more especially in temperate climates. There is, 
however, always a certain regularity in the undulations of the barometer, and 
this within the tropics is so great that the hour of the day might be determined 
by means of them. It will easily be understood that a single or occasional glance 
at an instrument recording changes so incessant, and depending on so many 
causes, can at no time be of much value. It is, however, a remarkable fact, and 
one well worthy of note, that in great storms the depression of the barometer is 
almost coincident with the force of the wind, the barometer falling as the wind 
rises, attaining its lowest point as the storm-wind strengthens, and rising again 
as soon as the wind moderates. 

The electric state of the air, both in reference to those electric disturbances 
caused by the thunder-storm, and also that peculiar condition called ozone, is a 
matter for the proper observation of which instruments are sspecially required, 
and which affords useful indications as to the effect of the air upon the health of 
human beings. Whatever ozone may be, it seems certain that, when indicated 
as abundant, the air is healthy; and when it is absent sickness prevails. Thus 
near the sea the quantity is large, while the air of large towns contains but little. 
The Registrar-General’s reports show a marked correspondence between its 
presence and a favourable return, and between a short supply of ozone and much 
disease and death. It is therefore one of the observations of great interest. 

The magnetic state of the air and earth is hardly less important, though at 
present the exact relations of magnetic force, with other meteorological conditions, 
are imperfectly made out. It is entirely to careful observations, made at various 
distant places at short intervals, and continued over several years, that we owe 
the remarkable identification of the apparent irregularities of magnetic force with 
the greater or less abundance of solar spots or dark marks obscuring the sun's 
face. A long series of equally well-conducted and careful observations is needed 
to clear up remaining obscurities in this part of the subject. Here, indeed, the 
only result of value is oftained by the most’ careful and untiring observations, 
followed up by an equally careful reduction and tabulation of the results. 
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Valuabie as the instincts of the sailor and farmer may be, they can tell us 
nothing as to these matters, and they can hardly be said to lead to the discovery 
of important general laws. But the empirical laws they give are suggestive to 
the man of science, though in themselves they may have little value, and it is 
certain that to lay the foundation of a science, much more is required than the 
unaided sanses can give. Those who have leisure and opportunity for observa- 
tion, and ¢an trust to themselves not to neglect or tire of their work, can hardly 
do better work than to make and tabulate good-weather records, and for such 
persons Mr. Drew’s little book will be found to have great value. The present 
differs but little from the first edition, and the chapter on the present state of 
practical meteorology would probably have undergone more careful revision, had 
the author been living, to work it up to the present time. 








A GLANCE AT FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Wuew the mind of society in general is suffering under any passing hallucina- 
tion, no matter on what subject, cotemporary writers naturally consider it their 
duty, or their province, to take a survey, if we may so express it, of the moment- 
ary mania, and to discuss its causes and effects. In pursuance of this principle, 
various treatises have appeared at different periods—on sorcery, for instance, in 
the fourteenth century, on the dancing mania a little later, and on magnetism in 
more modern times. 

The mania of table-turning and spirit-rapping of the present day has, asa 
matter of course, called forth many opinions and elicited many facts, and the 
work of M. Louis Figuier*® supplies us with a history of the marvellous in the 
nineteenth century. He commences by the description of a Jew of the name of 
Léon, who sold, in 1770, magic mirrors at Paris ; then he proceeds to narrate the 
strange history and life of Cagliostro, of Mesmer, and of Angélique Cattin, la 
fille électrique. Ue afterwards examines the origin and progress of table-turning 
in France, in America, and in England; but he treats the subject more in a 
historical than a critical point of view. M. Figuier draws no conclusion, and 
although his résumé is satisfactory as to its completeness, still one could have 
wished to find in his book some little philosophical discussion to elucidate the 


subject. 

Passing from the supernatural to a human intelligence of the highest order, we 
will mention the works of the learned Leibniz, of which a complete edition is now 
publishing by Count Foucher de Careil.t+ The first volume has just appeared, 
but, unfortunately, four or five years at least must elapse before the whole (20 vols.) 
can be published. The single volume before us contains his correspondence with 
Bossuect, Molanus, Spinola, and others, from original manuscripts. An able 
introduction shows the numerous errors accredited until now concerning this 
great philosopher, whose name even has been wrongly spelt Leibnitz, while 
countless letters prove that Leibniz is the correct orthography. An ignorant 
heir sold all his valuable papers after his death for the paltry sum of three 
thousand thalers (£450). These letters are instructive, not only on philosophical 
and political subjects, but they delineate also the progress of ideas at the period 
in which he writes. 

Among the many late works on Russia, on the Emperors Alexander and 
Nicholas, on the social and public characteristics of that vast empire, few will be 
found more interesting than the “‘ Biography of Madame Swetchine.”’t She was 
born in Moscow in 1782, and descended from an ancient Muscovite family. As 
her father and several of her relatives held high official situations, she had an 
opportunity of observing personally most of the events of the reigns of the 
Emperors Paul, Alexander, and Nicholas. The first volume contains many 
curious letters written in the years 1813 and 1814, and give very amusing details 
of the Count de Maistre, Saint Aulaire, Madame Récamier, Count Montalembert, 
and others; also of the invasion of Russia by Napoleon, and of the revolution of 
1848. The second volume consists of short treatises on religion in general, on 
old age, on resignation, and on Christianity. The authoress possessed evidently 
a highly-gifted mind, imbued with a true spirit of charity. Literature is much 
indebted to M. Falloux for his collection of these fragments. 


The remarkable events which occupied the close of the last century, supply an 
inexhaustible source of anecdote to English and French writers; and all details on 
the extraordinary state of society which produced the great political convulsion 
called the French Revolution, are sure to be received with fresh interest. Women 
took so prominent a part in the great movement of 1730—1789, that Messieurs 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt have been induced to write a history of the 
mistresses of Louis XV., as a just and necessary elucidation of the sad condition 
of French society, and of its political bearings.§ Madamoiselle de Nesle and her 
four sisters ; Madame de Pompadour, and Madame du Barry, are the biographies 
here presented. The first, called afterwards Marquise de Vintimille, was the 
second of the five daughters of Louis de Mailly, all of whom successively were 
favourites of the king. The yourgest became celebrated under the name of 
Dachesse de Chiteauroux. Madame de Pompadour, notwithstanding her low 
birth, was endowed with such fascinating charms that she retained her power 
and influence over her royal lover up to the day of her death. One of her redeem- 
ing qualities, from which the public derived benefit, was her steady protection of 
the fine arts, for which she had much real taste, being herself an engraver of no 
mean talent. Although the character and career of Madame du Barry are well 
known, some anecdotes are here given which we do not remember to have met 
with elsewhere. 

Now that Italy concentrates the attention of the whole of Europe on her future 
destiny, M. Albert Castelneau has made a happy choice in his subject for an 
historical novel!) on “The Revival or Renaissance in Italy,” and embraces, of 
course, her most important period, the end of the fifteenth century. The author, 
on al] main points, has kept strictly to truth, and only makes use of fiction to 
connect facts together more pleasantly. At that time three great principles were 
taking hold of the mind—Rationalism, Mysticism, and Ecclesiastical authority. 
The first is represented and embodied in Machiavel; the second in Savanarola; 
the third is exemplified by Loyola. The heroine of the tale, Zanzara, a most 
interesting character, both mystical and philosophical, and, at the same time, 
sceptical and enthusiastic, dies in a convent, after having been involved in most 
of the stirring events of the period. All the great names of Italy from 1491 to 
1514 (and they are among the greatest in the world for crime as well as for 





* Les Tables Roumnanten. les a, et les Esprits: Histoire du Merveilleux dans les temps 
modernes. -1 vol., 8vo. aris: diachette. 186). London: Rolandi. 

+ (Ruvres complétes de Leibniz. Vol. I. Paris: Firmin Didot. 1860. 

¢t Madame Swetchine, sa Vie et ses (Euvres, publiées par le Comte de Fallour. Paris 
Auguste Vaton. 2 vols. 8vo. 1960. London: Rolandi. 

§ Les Maitresses de Louis XV. Par Edmond et Jules de Goncourt. 2 vols. Svo. Paris: 
Firmin Didot. 1860. London: Rolandi. 

Zanzara; ou, la Renaissance en Italie. Par Albert Castelnean, 2 vols, 8v>, 
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te act a part in this drama, which we feel sure will soon be translated into 
English. 

Monsieur Larroqne, formerly a rector of the academy of Lyons, struck with 
the conviction that religious ideas can now only be inculcated through the 


medium of the reason, and that there are in all countries evident symptoms of g 


regeneration of Christianity, has just published a work* wherein he examines, in 
a very learned manner (in the first volume, consisting of more than 400 pages), 
the dogmas of Original Sin, of the Trinity, of the Redemption, of Eternal Punish. 
ment, &c., taking Holy Writ and the opinions of the fathers of the Church and 
the philosophers of old, as the basis of his argument. In the second volume he 
explores the books of the Old Testament, and inquires into the history of the 
New. The work is written throughout in a calm spirit of research and with 
logical power, but the consequences drawn by the author are such, that the book 
was prohibited in France and published in Belgium, where, by the laws of the 
constitution, all religious opinions may be freely expressed. 





——=—=—=—=——————_—= 


THE SIGH OF THE PINE-TREES. 
I. 





i KNow what the forest saith, 
The forest of dark-green pines, 
That are moved by the wild wind’s breath, 
When the cold clear starlight shines, 
And the tides of the deep air-ocean 
Come rolling through their lines. 


IT. 


I know, but I cannot tell, 

For want of the mystic speech, 
And the words ineffable, 

That Wisdom cannot teach, 
Even on her highest mountain 

Where she sits beyond our reach. 


IIT. 


But I listen all night long 

To the low eternal sigh, 
To the melancholy song, 

Burthen’d with mysteries high— 
Earth-meanings set to music 

On the harps of the upper sky. 

IV. 

I listen all night through, 

And ever and ever I hear 
One word that seems as two, 

And two that mingle clear 
Into a third low whisper, 

Far off, but drawing near. 

v. 

I feel what the forest sings 

With its weird unearthly breath ;— 
Three thoughts—three words—three things : 

Sorrow, and Love, and Draru, 
The mystery ! the mystery ! 

Behold what the pine-tree saith ! 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Bell & Daldy have in preparation :—Another book of * Andersen’s 
Tales,” translated by F. Wehnert, with 150 illustrations by E. H. Wehnert, 
Thomas, and others; “The Manse of Mastland,” translated from the Dutch, by 
Thomas Keightley, M.A. ; and a new poem, entitled “ Circumstance,” by Alfred 
Tennyson, the poct-laureate. 

An interesting memorial of the great John Bunyan is about to be published by 
Mr. Hotten, of Piccadilly. It is a reprint of an hitherto unknown poem, written 
by the author, whilst confined in Bedford jail, for the support of his wife and 
family. Mr. Offor, well knewn for his researches into the literature of the period, 
edits it, supplying an introduction, which gives new facts concerning Bunyan’s 
prison-life. 

The “Illustrated Horse Doctor,” by Mr. Edward Mayhew, has been a great 
success. An eminent French firm is in treaty with Messrs. Allen & Co., to pro- 
duce a translation in that language; while the American house of Lippincott & Co. 
of Philadelphia, are negotiating for its production in the United States. 

Mr. Bentley will shortly publish “ The Researches and Discoveries made during 
a Residence of Seven Years in the Levant and in the Islands of Mytileone and 
Rhodes,” by C. T. Newton, Consul at Rome; “ The Autobiography of Mrs. De- 
lany, attached to the Court of Her Majesty Queen Charlotte,’ edited by Lady 
Lianover (this work will contain many interesting records of the time, and 
various letters from “the men” of the day, such as Wesley, Dr. Young, and 
others) ; ‘‘ The Greatest of the Plantagenets,” an historical memoir, by Edmund 
Clifford ; and the “ History of Rome, from its Earliest Time to the Period of its 
Decline,’ by Dr. Mommsen, translated by the Rev. W. Pitt Dickson, with an 
Introduction by Dr. Schmitz. 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, literary auctioneers, commence their season 0M 
November the 5th. They announce the valuable library of the late Mr. Joseph 
Sams, of Darlington, and Great Queen-street, London, to commence on that day; 
and to be continued on the six following days. The catalogue comprises nume- 
rous specimens of early typography, English and foreign; rare and curious 
tracts ; some valuable books relating to the Society of Friends; manuscripts 0" 
the fine linen of Egypt, and Hebrew synagogue rolls. Lot 804 is a curious spec! 
men of early printing, from the press of Richard Lant, in 1546. It was unknow? 
to Herbert, who had not a single specimen of Lant’s printing in his splendit 
collection. Lot 1,377 is also worthy of note; “Lotharii Liber Miserie Condi- 








* Examen Critique des Doctrines de la Religion Chrétienne, Par Larroque. 2 vols., larg? 
Svo, Brussels: Van Meenen & Co. 1360, London: Rolandi. 
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cionis Humane.” Santander notices it in a highly commendatory note, and says 
that the type used in its production was absolutely the same as that used for the 
famous Bible of 1462. 

At the commencement of the new year, Mr. Anthony Trollope will begin a new 
tale, to appear in monthly parts. Mr. Trollope begins on new ground. Hitherto 
he has confined himself to magazines, and the production of the established “ three 
volumes.” 

Mr. Triibner, of Paternoster-row, has a curious and interesting work in the 
press, now first translated into English, by Mr. Babbington. It is entitled the 
“ Strange and Surprising Adventures of the Venerable Gooroo Simple, and his 
Five Disciples, Noodle, Doodle, Wiseacre, Zany, and Foozle.” The story is a 
popular satire on the Brahmins, and was originally written by the missionary, 
M. Befchi, a member of the Society of Jesus, who arrived in Goa in 1700. From 
his long residence, of nearly half a century, among the Brahmins, Father Befchi 
became thoroughly conversant with the different castes. The book will be 
profusely illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

Mr. Hollingshead’s new work, “Odd Journeys,” has reached a second edition 
within a month of its publication. 

Mr. Snow, of Paternoster-row, has two new works in the press. ‘ Self-made 
Men ;” by the Rev. John Anderson; and “ Nineteen Years in Polynesia ;” being 
Missionary Life, Travels; and Researches in the Islands of the Pacific; by the 
Rev. George Turner, of the London Missionary Society. 

Our foreign literary intelligence comprises the following :— 

Jules Janin has brought out his “ Literary, Theatrical, and Fine Art Almanack.” 
It includes the literary and dramatic history of the year. 

The Countess of Bassanville has written “ The Adventures of a Pin; or, Three 
Ages of the History of France.” 

The Marquis de Beanfort’s ‘Souvenirs of Italy” have reached their eighth 
edition. 

From Nancy has been issued “The Bon Vivant,” an almanack for ‘‘ France 
and Savoy.” 

A fifth edition of U. N. Bouillet’s “‘ Universal Dictionary of Science, Literature, 
and Art,” revised and corrected, has appeared. 

Madame Celliez has published a richly-ornamented book, entitled ‘The 
Empresses: France, Prussia, Austria, and Brazil.” 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From OCTOBER 18rm to OCTOBER 25rn. 


Lee’s (James) The Six Months’ Seasons of 
the Tropics. Square l6mo. sewed, 2s. 
Longman. 

Anderson’s Elements of Agricultural Che- | Lee (Holme) The Wortlebank Diary. 3 vols. 
mistry, Feap. 8vo. cloth. 63,6d. A.&C. Post 8vo, cloth. £1. lls. 6d, Smith & 
Black, Elder. 

Brewster’s Life of Newton. New edition. Lytton’s Novels, Vol. XTII., The Last Days of 
2 vols. Crown 8yo. cloth, 12s, Edmons- Pompeii, Vol. I. 12mo. cloth, 5s. Black- 
ton, w ° 

Bryce’s Bookkeeping by Double and Simgle | Leverington’s Street Routes, 12mo. sewed, 
Entry. New edition. 5s. A. & C. Black. ls. Hall & Co. 

Beeche’s (H. W.) Life Thoughts. Cheap | Lee (Mrs. R.) Playing at Settlers, or the 
edition, Cloth. 2s.6d. Low & Son. Faggot House. 2nd edition. Super-royal 

Illustrated edition, S8vo. cloth. 16mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Griffith & Farran. 
7s. 6d. Low & Son. Landell’s (B.) Home Pastime, or the Child’s 

Bowman’s (Hetty) Christian Daily Life. Own Toy Maker. New edition. 3s, 6d, 
12mo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Nelson. Griffith & Farran. 

Bellew (Rev. J. M.). The Lord’s Prayer, | My Life and what shall Ido withit? By an 
with Preface by. Square cloth. Plain, Old Maid. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. Long- 
4s. 6d. Kent. man. 

Coloured, 7s. 6d. Kent. Molyneaux’s Israel’s Future. Crown 8vo. 

Burnet’s Practical Hints on Portrait Painting. cloth. 4s. 6d. Nisbet. 
4to. cloth. 12s. J. 8. Virtue. Gethsemane. Crown &8yo, cloth, 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Twelve En- 4s. 6d. Nisbet. 
gravings. Small 8vo. cloth. 5s. Seeley. —— World to Come. Crown 8vyo, cloth, 

Campbell's Tales of West Highlands. 2 vols. 4s. 6d. Nisbet. 
12mo. cloth. Edmonston. Memoirs of Capt. M. M. Hammond, late of 

Dean’s Untearable Child’s Delight. Coloured Rifle Brigade, Crown 8vo. limp. 1s. 6d. 


Angelo Sanmartino. A Tale of Lombardy, in 
1859. Crown 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Ed- 
monston. 











Pictures. 1s. Dean & Son. Nisbet. 
Demans. The Young Scholar’s Guide. 18mo, Milner’s Church History. New edition. 8vo. 


cloth. 2s.6d. A. & C. Black. cloth. 10s, 6d. Nelson. 

Dodd’s Seottish Covenanters. 2nd edition. 
12mo. cloth. 5s. Edmonston. 

Dall. Historical Pictures Retouched. 12mo, 
cloth. 6s. Whitfield. 

Dennis. The Pioneer of Progress; or, the 


Miriam May (Railway Library). 1s. 6d. 
Routledge. 

New Readings of Homer, Crown 8vo, 2s.6d, 
James Blackwood. 

Oke’s (G. C.) Law of Turnpike Roads. 2nd 


Early Closing Movement, 2s. 6d. Hamilton. edition. Post 8vo. cloth. 18s, Butter- 
Ewart. The Sanitary Condition of Indian worth. 
Jails. With Plans. 8vo. cloth, 16s. Smith | Odal Rights and Feudal Wrongs, Post 8vo. 


& Elder, cloth. 6s. Edmonston. 
Falkener’s Deedalus; or, the Excellence of | Pinkney’s Tacita Tacit. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
Greek Sculpture. Imp. 8vo. cloth. £2. 2s. cloth. £1.18. Newby. 
Longman. Poets’ Wit and Humour. Selected by H. 
Museum of Classical Antiquities. Wills. Illustrated by Bennett, Crown 4to. 
New edition. In 1 vol. imperial 8vo. cloth. cloth. £1. 1s. Bell & Daldy. 
£2.2s. Longman. Morocco. £1. 11s.6d. Bell & Daldy. 
Fairholt’s Costumes in England. 2nd edition, | Pinner’s Grammar of the New Testament. 
Post 8vo. 5s. Chapman & Hall. 2nd edition. 8vo. cloth. 12s, Hamilton. 
Gillies (M.) The Carews, Square-cloth, #2. | Raphael's Prophetic Message. 12mo. sewed. 
Kent. 2s. 6d. Lemare. 
Gleanings from Lives of Celebrated Men. | Rectory (The) and the Manor. By Mrs. 
_12mo. cloth. 2s, Dean & Son. Brock. 12mo.cloth. 58. Seeley. 
Gustavus Adolphus: a Book for Boys. 12mo. | Stanesly’s (S.) The British Day Souvenir. 
cloth. 1s. 6d. Dean & Son. Selected from eminent writers. Illuminated. 
Graeser (C.), The Measures of German Poetry. Small 4to., cloth 12s. 6d. Griffith & Farran. 
Svo. cloth. 6s, 6d. Nutt. Morocco. 18s. Griffith & Farran. 
Grey (Mrs.) Opera Singer’s Wife. Parlour | Shakspeare’s Works, with Essay and Notes. 
Library, Vol. CCXXIII. 12mo. boards 2s, New edition. 8vo. cloth. 5s. Griffin. 
_C. H. Clarke. Star eigp of Hope and the Staff of Duty. 
Grahame, the Archer and the Steppe, or the 12mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Hogg & Son. 
Empire of Scythia. Crown S8vo. cloth. Sala’s Gaslight and Daylight. 2nd edition. 
lds. 6d. James Blackwood. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. Chapman & Hall. 
Homely Hints from Firesides, 12mo. cloth. Shaw (William). Story of My Mission in 
2s, Edmonston. South-Eastern Africa. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
Hazlitt (W. C.), History of the Venetian 6s. Hamilton. 
Republic. Vols. III. and IV. Demy 8vo. Swedenborg (Emannel). Angelic Wisdom 
cloth. £1. 8s. Smith & Elder. Coneerning Divine Lore. vo cloth. 3s. 
Hook (T.). The Man of Many Friends, 8vo. Longman. 
boards. 28. Bryce. Stanford. Power in Weakness. 2nd edition. 
Household Songs. Square, cloth, gilt. 1s. 6d. 16mo. limp. 2s. 6d. Jackson. 
Kent. Traver’s (Benjamin) Observations in Surgery. 
Jefferson’s A Book about Doctors. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 6s. 6d. Longman. 
Post 8yo. £1. 1s. Hurst & Blackett. Telemachus. By M. de Fenelon. Rendered 
Jacobite (The), Songs of Scotland; edited by into English blank verse, by Rev. J. L. Ross. 
Dr. Mackay. 12mo. cloth, 6s. Griffin. Post 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. J. Blackwood. 
James’s (Rev. J. A.) Works. Vol. V. Cloth. | The Prayer-book Remodelled. 12mo. cloth. 
78. 6d, Hamilton. 2s. 6d. Longman. 
Kippling’s Elementary Treatise on Sails and | Valentine Duval. By the Author of “ Mary 
Sailmaking. 12mo. cloth. 2s.6d. C. Wil- Powell.” Post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Bentley. 
_ son, | Wardlaw’s Systematic Theology. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Kelland (Rev. P.) Elements of Algebra. cloth. £1. 1s. A. & C. Black. 
_Crown S8vo. cloth. 5s. A. & C. Black. Why Paul Ferroll Killed His Wife. By the 
Kebbel! (William). The Climate of Brighton author of ‘‘ Paul Ferroll.”” Post 8vo, cloth, 
(abridged). Post 8vo. sewed. 1s. Long- 10s.6d, Saunders & Otley. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE MAJESTY’S THEATRE —lessee, Mr. E. T. Surrn.— 


The Lessee and Manager begs to announce to the Subscribers and the Public the fol- 
lowing attractive arrangements for the ensuing week. 


SECOND NIGHT OF LES HUGUENOTs, 


MONDAY, October 29, will be performed (for the second time this season) MrayveRrErrr’s 
Grand Opera LES HUGUENOTS, with the following Cast :—Raoul di Nangis, ~— Giuglini; 
De Cosse, Signor Danieli ; Tavannes Signor Mercuriali ; Tl Conte di San Bris, Signor Gassier ; 
Il Conte di Nevers, Signor Briani ; De etz, Signor Castelli; Marcello, Signor Vialetti; Mar- 

ita di Valois, Mdlic. Vaneri ; Urbano, Mdme. Lemaire ; Dames d’Onore, Mdlle, Borsi and 
faite. Martinetti; and Valentina, Mdlle. Titiens. Conductor, Signor Arditi. 


TUESDAY, October 30, will be repeated (for the 9th time), MacrarrEn’s new and highly- 
successful of ROBIN HOOD. Robin Hood (under the assumed name of Locksley), Mr. 
Sims Reeves ; Sir Reginald de Braeey (Sheriff of Nottingham), Mr. Santley; Hugo (the Somp- 
nour, or collector of Abbey dues), Mr. George Honey; Allan-a-Dale (a young peasant), Mr. 
Parkinson ; Little John (an outlaw), Mr. Bartleman ; Much (the miller’s son; an outlaw), Mr. 
Patey; Alice (attendant), Madame Lemaire; and Marian (daughter of the Sheriff), Madame 
Sherrington. Conductor, Mr. Charles Halle. 

WEDNESDAY, October 31st, will be performed, for the second time this season, LUCREZIA 
BORGIA. Gennaro, Sig. Giuglini; Duea Alfonso, Sig. Gassier; Rustighello, Sig. Mercuriali; 
Liverotto, Sig. Vantini; Astolfo, Sig. Castelli; Gubetta, ois. Hermanns; Petrucci, Sig. Danieli; 
Gazella, Sig. Briz; Maffio Orsini, Mde. Lemaire: and Luecrezia Borgia, Mile. Titiens. Con- 
ductor, Sig. Arditi. To conclude with the New Ballet Divertissement of ORFA, in which 
M. Massot and Mile, Morlacchi will appear. 

THURSDAY, November 1, will be repeated {for the 10th time), Macfarren’s new and highly- 
successful Opera of ROBIN HOOD. Ca tas before. 

FRIDAY, November 2, will be repeated for the 3rd time this season, Meyerbeer’s grand 
Opera of LES HUGUENOTS, with the powerful cast as above. 

SATURDAY, November 3, will be repeated (for the 11th time), Macfarren’s new and highly- 
successful Opera of ROBIN HOOD. Cast as before. 

Reduced Scale of Prices :—Pit Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Baleony, 5s.; First Circle, 4s.; Second Circle, 
3s.; Upper Box Circle Seats, 2s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s.; Gallery Side Stalls, 1s. 6d.; 
Gallery Stalls, 3s.; Private Boxes—Upper Box, to hold Four Persons, 10s.; Private Box, Third 
Tier, to hold Four Persons, £1. 18.; Private Box, Second Tier, to hold Four Persons, 
£1. 11s. 6d.; Private Boxes, Pit, First and Grand Tiers, Two, Three, and Four Guineas, 


The Box-office of the Theatre open daily, from 10 till 5 o'clock, under the direction of 
Mr. Nugent, 


*,* In bonsequence of the extraordinary demand for places at the Box-oflice, early application 
is recommended, to prevent disappointment, 





HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.—Grand Concentration of Talent 
and Managers.—Lessee, Mr. E. T. Smith._-THIS EVENING (Saturday), Her Majesty's 
Servants will perform the Comedy of THE GAME OF SPECULATION. Characters by 
Messrs. C. Mathews, Robert Roxby, Lambert, Tilbury, Spencer, Templeton, Farrell, Robinson ; 
Mrs. Dowton, Miss Howard, Miss Thirlwall, Miss Elleston. After which, the new comedietta, 
in one act, entitled CHERRY AND BLUE. Characters by Mr. and Mrs. C. Mathews, Messrs, 
Lambert and Farrell; Miss Arden. To conclude with Mr. C. J. Mathews’ farce of LITTLE 
TODDLEKINS,. Characters by Mr. Charles Mathews, Mr. Tilbury, Mr. Farrell; Mrs. Frank 
Matthews, Miss Howard, Miss Thirlwall. On MONDAY NEXT, October 29, will be produced 
a New Comedy, in two acts, in which Mr. Charles Mathews, Mr. Robert Roxby, Mrs. Charles 
Mathews, and Miss Arden willappear. Stage Manager, Mr. Robert Roxby. usical Director, 
Mr. J. H. Tully. Director, Painter, and Superintendent of the Scenery, Mr. W. Beverley. 
Costumes by Miss Dickinson and Mr. W. Palmer. Machinist, Mr. Tucker. Properties by 
Mr. Needham, Prompter, Mr. Craven. Reduced prices as usual, 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—MONDAY, October 29th, and 
TUESDAY, THE LADY OF LYONS—Pauline, Miss Amy Sedgwick ; after which, THE 
IRISH AMBASSADOR—Mr. John Brougham; with THE SUN AND THE WIND.— 
Wednesday and Thursday, THE SUN AND THE WIND; DOES HE LOVE ME ?—Mr, 
Buckstone and Miss Amy Sedgwick ; THE IRISH AMBASSADOR; and ANY PORT IN A 
STORM.—Friday, and Saturday, THE STRANGER —The Stranger, Mr. Howe; Mrs. Haller, 
Miss Amy Sedgwick; ROMANCE AND REALITY—Mr. John Brougham; and a BALLET, 
The new Comedy, by the Author of ‘* The Overland Route,” on Monday, November 5th, 











EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor and Manager 

Mr. B. WEBSTER.—Great Success of the New Drama by Dion Boucicault, Esq., THE 
COLLEEN BAWN.—Miss AGNES ROBERTSON and Mr. DION BOUCICAULT every 
evening —On Monday and during the week, THE RIFLE BRIGADE: Messrs. W. Smith, 
D. Fisher, Selby, Miss Woolgar, K. Kelly, and Mrs. Billington. THE COLLEEN BAWN, 
Messrs. D. Boucicault, D. Fisher, Billington, C. J. Smith, Romer, Warde, Miss Agnes 
Robertson, Miss Woolgar, Mrs. Billington, and Mrs. Chatterley. To conclude with MUSIC 
HATH CHARMS : Mr. D. Fisher, Romer, Warde; Miss K. Kelly, Commence at Seven. 








OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. A.Harris, 
This Theatre will RE-OPEN THIS EVENING (Saturday, October 27), when Mr, 
Fechter, the favourite actor of Parisian renown, will make his first appearance on the English 
stage in an adaptation of Victor Hugo's celebrated Play of RUY BLAS, by Edmund Falconer, 
Esq. Principal characters by Messrs. Walter Lacy (his first appearance under the present 
management), Meadows, Garden, Graham, Raymond, Morlande, Collett, Paulo, Daly, 
A. Harris, and Fechter; Miss Rose Leclercq, Mrs, Weston, and Miss Heath. To be preceded 
by a new Comedietta, in one act, by Mr. A. Harris, entitled SUSAN SMITH. Characters by 
Messrs. F. Matthews, J. G. Shore, Morlande; and Miss Murray (her first appearance under 
the present management). After the Play, the admired Farce of THE fist NIGHT, 
Achille Talma Dufard, Mr, A. Harris; Rose Dufard, Miss Maria Harris, 


—E —— —~ _ — = = 


T. JAMES’S THEATRE, King-street, St. James’s.—Sole Lessee and 

Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN.— The public is respectfully informed that this Theatre 
will be OPENED on MONDAY next OCTOBER 29, under the Management of Mr. ALFRED 
WIGAN. The entertainment will consist of a new and original Comedy, in two acts, by Tom 
Taylor, Esq., in which Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Wigan will a and, the first time for twelve 
years, a Comic Fairy Tale, by J. R. Planché, Fsq., called THE KING OF THE PEACOCKS, 
Scenery, dresses, and decorations entirely new. Important alterations have been made with @ 
view to the comfort of the audience in all parts of the Theatre, which has been thoroughly 
cleaned and ventilated.—J. KINLOCH, Acting Manager and Treasurer. 











OYAL STRAND THEATRE.—Lessee and Directress, MISS 
SWANBOROUGH. Last week of Fra Diavolo. Production of a new Comic Drama, 

by H. J. Craven, Esq.—On Monday and Tuesday, commence at Seven, with THE BONNIE 
FISHWIFE—Messrs. J. Clarke, Turner, Parselle, and Miss M, Oliver; followed by the popular 
Comedietta of A SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES—Messrs. W. H. Swanborough, Parselle, J. 
Bland; Misses E. Bufton, Lavine, M. Oliver ; to conclude with FRA DIAVOLA, OR THE 
BEAUTY AND THE BRIGAN DS—Messrs. J. Rogers, Turner, W. H. Swanborough, BE. Dan- 
vers; Mesdames M. Simpson, F. Hughes, Lavine, Rosina W right, and A numerous Corps de 
Ballet. On Wednesday and during the week, THE BONNIE FISHWIPFE,; after which 
never acted) THE POSTBOY—Messrs. J. Rogers, Parselle; Mesdames E. Bufton, M. Oliver, 
pone to conclude with FRA DIAVOLO, On Monday next will be produced (by desire) 
KENILWORTH, OR YE QUEENE, YE MAYDEN, AND YE EARLE, = Acting-Manager 
—W. H. Swarborough. 














GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.— Miss EMMA STANLEY, having 
returned from her tour through America, California, Sandwich Islands, Australia, anc 
India, has RE-COMMENCED her LYRIC ENTERTAINMENT, entitled, The SEVEN AGES 
of WOMAN, every evening, at eight (except Saturday); on Saturdays at three afternoon.— 
Stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s.; which can be taken daily at the Hall from eleven to three 





ORREGGIO’S ECCE HOMO, the long-sought Replica of the National 

Gallery Picture, which the most eminent judges pronounce the finest painting in this 
country, is ON VIEW, from Ten till Six (Admission, 6d.), at GARDNER'S GALLERY, 
119, Oxford-street. 








HE RELIEF of LUCKNOW.—The Triumphant Meeting of Havelock, 
Outram, and Colin Campbell, surrounded by their Brave Companions. This grand Picture, 
by T. J. Barker, Esq., is still ON VIEW from 9 to 6 o'clock Admission Free, by Private 
Address Card. N.B, In dark weather, and after 3 o'clock, the Picture is brdlantly luminated 


by artificial light. ; 
yy artificial hig HAYWARD & LEGGATT, 70, CORNHILL. 
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© THE INDEPENDENT FREEMEN | 


AND ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH OF BOSTON. 


Grevrirme® axp Fe_tow Towssmen,—In issuing my address 
from London, I was unaware of the pro of the contest in 
Boston. On arriving amongst you on Thursday evening, I was, 
for the first time, informed of the retirement of all the liberal 


candicatcs oom Mr. Tuxford, and of the determination of | 
} 


the party @esembied in public meeting to support that gentle- 
man at the poll. Immediately that the facts were made known 
to me 1 determined that neither word nor act of mine should 
create Cisunion in the Liberal ranks. I found that I was too 
late in the field, and that the ground was pre-occupied. After 
due consideration of the interests at stake, I resolved to retire 
from the contest, and to do all that lay in my power to assist 
the Liberal cause, and to promote the return of Mr. Tuxford. 

I learned, at the same time, with much surprise, that my 
candidatare had been considered as put forth im the Conser- 
vative interest. lowe it to myself, and to the great Liberal 
party to which Iam proud to belong, to state most explicitly 
that such @ representation is utterly and ludicrously unfounded. 
I have never had any eonnection whatever with the Conservative 
party. 1 stood on my own behalf, and not as the nominee of 
any party. I came forward as a thorough Liberal, and because 
I considered myself a thorough Liberal I withdrew from the 
contest. 

Hereafter I hope that my fellow-townsmen and myself will 
be better acquainted. I was born amongst you, I intend to live 
and die amongst you; and to devote what energies I possess to 
the improvement of the town, and to aid, however humbly, its 
growth and prosperity. 

And although I now withdraw all claims to the high and dis- 
tinguished honour of representing you in Parliament, my 
services shall be at the dieposal of my friends in the Liberal 
party on any future occasion when they may be called for. 

It is not necessary that 1 should address you at any length 
on the great questions of the day. It may be sufficient to state 
that I am an earnest Free-Trader, that I am in favour of 
Reform in Parliament, and of a large extension of the suffrage, 
and of such an increased amount of education arey tee people 
as shall make public instruction as common to all the children 
of the poor as the air we breathe, and as cheap as the water we 
drink. I am also in favour of a diminution of the public 
burthens, so far as it may be consistent with national honour 
and public safety; and of all those great principles of self- 
government which have made England the foremost nation of 
the world. 

Gentlemen, 
I have the honour to be, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
SAMUEL C. RIDLEY. 
Boston, October 12, 1860. 











48, MOORGATE STREET, London, 
JESSE HOBSON, F.S.S., Secretary. 


ES ED 


TOTICE of REMOVAL from 3, OLD 
BROAD STREET, to 64, CORNHILL, E.C. 

Tux Rarttway Passencees Assurance Company insures 
against all Accidents, whether Railway or otherwise. 

An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1,000 at death from 
Accident, or £6 weekly from Injury. 

Pa Person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
Accwent, 

No extra Premium for Volunteers. 

For further information apply to the Praovinciat AGExts, 
the Raitway Stations, or to the Hrap Orricr. 

This Company without union with any other has paid for 
compensation £65,000, W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 

Office, 64, Cornhill, E.C., Aug. 25, 1860. 





ge ey FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Chief Offices, 32, Ludgate-hill, and 3, Pall-mall East, 
London, Capital half-a-million. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord KEANE. 
Managing Director—PETER MORRISON, Esq. 

New Premiums for the year ending 3lst of 
Pe ee ee eee 
Total premium income for the year ending 31st 
of March, 1860 ee ae ee ae 41,769 5 1 

Agents Wanted.—This Company not having any life business, 
the Directors invite agents acting only for life companies to 
represent the Company for fire, plate-glass, and accidental 
death insurances, to whom a liberal commission will be allowed, 
Every information furnished on application to the Secretary, 
32, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 

WILLIAM CANWELL, Sec 


W ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
Established A.D, 1842. 
Chief Offices,—3, Parliament-street, S.W. 
City Branch,—s, Old Jewry, E.C. 
DIRECTORS, 

Henry Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq., Upper Bedford-place, 
Kussell-square. 

Thomas Somers Cocks, Esq., J.P., Charing Cross, and Here- 
ford-street, Park-lane. 

George Henry Drew, Esq., Hibernia Chambers, London 
Bridge, and Caterham, Surrey. 

Wilham Freeman, Esq., Millbank-street, Westminster. 

Francis Fuller, Esq., 21, Parliament-Street, Westminster, 10, 
Cornhill, City, and Caterham, Surrey. 

Joseph Henry Goodhart, Esq., J.P., 3, 4, and 5, Ratcliffe 
Richuns, and the Manor House, Upper Tooting, Surrey. 

Edmund Lucas, Esq., Millbank-street, Westminster, and 
Wandsworth, Surrey. 

Fre ~ ck Boyd Marson, Esq., Brunswick-place, Regent's 

"ark. 

Augustin Robinson, Esq., J.P., Lavant House, Chichester, 
Sussex. 

James Lys Seager, Esq., Millbank-row, Westminster, and 
Carroun House, Surrey. 

John Bazley White, Esq., Blackheath, Kent. 

- : PHYSICIAN, 

Wm. Richard Basham, M.D., Chester-street, Grosvenor-place. 
: SOLICITORS, 

Messrs. Lethbridge and Mackrell, 25, Abingdon-street, West- 
miuster, and Burney-street, Greenwich. 
VALUABLE NEW PRINCIPLE IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 

The Bonuses may be applied not only to make the payment 
of the poy cers cease altogether, but also to cause the amount 
assured to be payable to the Policy -h ider on his attaining a 
given age. 

The rates of Premium are lower than those ¢} arged by many 
other offices, and thus afford an Immediate Bonus to the 
assurer, and a saving of expense. 

Permission granted to suspend the payment of one or more 
Premiums, in case of temporary inability to pay. 

Assurances for members of Building Societies and for the 
Industricus Classes. 

Every information will be furnished on application to the 
Actuary, ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 

Author of the Treatise on Savings Banks, 


£23,476 8 0O 








YT 
THE LONDON 
HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
FINAL NOTICE.—BONUS YEAR. 
Sixtn Division or Prortrts. 

All Policies effected before 15th Novemper next will - 
ticipate in the Division of Profits to be made as at that date, 
and secure a year's additional Bonus over later entrants at 
subsequent divisions. 

Tae Staxyparp was EstapiisHep nN 1825. 

The first Division of Profits took place in 1835; and subsequent 
Divisions have been made in 1840, 1845, 155, and 1855. 
The profits to be divided in 1860 will be those which have 
accumulated since 1855. 

Accumulated Fund .................. £1,684,598 210 
Annual Revenue ......... sansabeneeee 289,231 13 5 
The New Assurances effected during the last Ten Years alone 
amount to upwards of Five Millions sterling. 

WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
The Company's Medical Officer attends at the London Office 
daily at Half-past One. 


Es 82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
EDINBURGH ...... 3, GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
re 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
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|: Saat NATION LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
Chief Offices, 291, Regent-street, London. 
The REPORT for the Year 1859-69, showing the following 
results, may be had on application at the Chief Offices ; — 
New Business. 


1,559 Proposals for the assurance of £309,036 
1,006 Politics, QSSUTING.........0.5;..cedceccceccoses 212,40) 
New Annual Premium Income of .............. - 6,828 
ASSURANCES IN Force. 
7,806 PoliceS QOGUFING 20006ccccccscescsescecccccesss £2,180,953 
Annual Premium Income..... nebatiicaecsceeesien 72,200 
Invested Funds and Property................e0+8 151,156 
Annual Revenue thereon ..... tiiddis shuedeusvastieee ° 8,970 
Gross Annual Inc8me .....................0000-008 . $1,170 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
Policies become payable during the lifetime of the assured, 
without any increase of premium. 
Life Policies are indisputable, and not liable to forfeiture by 
inability to continue the premiums. 
Life Policies in full force during the days of grace. 
Annuities are granted on very liberal terms. 
Full particulars of these valuable and popular features will be 
found in the prospectus.” 
Agents will find that they can readily do business, assisted 
by the peculiar advantages of this Institution. 
HENRY LAKE, Manager and Secretary. 


HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
29, Lombard-street, London, and Royal Insurance 
Buildings, Liverpool. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Shaw Leigh, Esq. John Naylor, Esq. 
Directors—in Lonpon. 
Samuel Baker, Esg., Chairman. 
Robert Blake Byass, Esq. Edward Mackmurdo, Esq. 
Richard Cooke Coles, Esq. Henry M‘Chlery, Esq. 
Henry Kendall, Esq. Daniel Henry Rucker, Esq. 
Thomas Lancaster, thes. William Wainwright, Esq. 
John Westmoreland, Esq. 
In Liverroon. 
Charles Turner, Esq., Chairman. 
Ralph Brocklebank, Esq., and Edward Johnston, Esq., 
Deputy Chairmen. 
T. Darnley Anderson, Esq. George H. Horsfall, Esq. 
Michael Belcher, Esq. Richard Houghton, Esq. 
George Booker, Esq. Maxwell Hyslop, Esq. 
Thomas Bouch, Esq. Roger Lyon Jones, Esq. 
Michael Bousfield, Esq. E. Tertius Kearsley, Esq. 
David Cannon, Esq. James Lawrence, Esq. 
Thomas Dover, Esq. David Maicolmson, Esq. 
8S. R. Graves, Esq. William J. Marrow, Esq. 
James Holme, Esq. Francis Maxwell, Esq. 
Thomas Dyson Hornby, Esq. William Siaith, Esq. 
John Torr, Esq. 
The Royal Insurance Company is one of the largest offices in 
the kingdom. 
At the annual meeting of the 10th inst., the following highly 
satisfactory results were shown :— 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Notwithstanding the large accessions of business made 
annually through a long series of years, which obviously 
increase the difficulty of further advances, yet the Fire Pre- 
miums of the year 1859 rise above those of the preceding year, 
by a larger sum than has been obtained by the increase of any 
single year since the formation of the Company, excepting the 
year 1853; evidencing an advance of 50 per cent. in three 
years. To this circumstance must be attributed the gratifying 





announcement that the accounts for the year show a profit of | 


£42,488 3s. 4d. ' 
The following figures exhibit the progress of the whole Fire 
Branch, running over the last ten years :-— 


Total Premium Increase of the Year 


Received. above each preceding one. 
1850..... bersoteees £44,027 10 O —ganeve £9,557 19 8 
Bi Rdaevessescoctes 62,673 651 cesses 8,645 15 11 
BEE iwitucas Tae 2 a | fee 24,251 18 3 
Bc nuorud seeders 113,564 4 @ — cccose 35,639 O 2 
1954............... 199,450 11 4 eeneee 15,895 7 O 
EY deka taeenee 130,060 11 LL — ceccee 1,601 0 7 
ikshiersythsa0s Beizee 8 BG secies 21,672 17 7 
ME sesdentcazevens 176,000 4 8 = kaasec 23,315 15 2 
BEE. nccccsessnsce EO 2 CS sone 21,098 17 10 
BOBO... cccccceecese BOBBIE F B = caceee 32,166 4 9 


LIFE BUSINESS. 

The Directors desire to call the especial attention of the 
Proprietors to the statements of the Life Branch of the esta- 
blishment. ’ 

The Actuary’s Report on this subject has been accompanied 
by an appendix, containing the fullest particulars of the inves- 
tigation made, and is illustrated by two coloured diagrams, 
which make plain to the unprofessional eye the mortality ex- 
perienced by the Royal, as indicated by curved lines, which 
contrast most favourably with the former averages of mortality, 
also displayed on the diagrams. 

It is expected that these elucidations will attract a deep and 
profitable attention to the subject of Life Assurance in the 
minds of tens of thousands who have hitherto given no heed to 
its principles and advantages, and it is evident that this Com- 
pany, as wellas others, will not fail to reap much of the favour- 
able consequences to be anticipated. Batt ol 

The Bonus apportioned to the assured, with (pope 
amounts to £2 per cent. per annum, to be added to the origi- 
nal sum assured of every participating Policy effected pre- 
viously to the Ist of January, 1858, for each entire year that 
it had been in existence since the last appropriation of Bonus 
thereon, and is one of the largest Bonuses ever declared, 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary to Loudon Board, 





SOVERE! GN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Ciaude Scott, Bart. ] Henry Pownall, Esq. 
DrrEcrors. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 


John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, , 
J.W. Heddleston, ideq.,@.0. 


T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 
Lieut,-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 


Solicitors— Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co, 





(SS CASA ATER IRE £500,000 
Invested Funds..................se000s 110,000 
Annual Income .................s0s000 4),000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid, 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to _— for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payabie on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 
ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to, meet the demands which educa. 
tion or settlement in life may create. By the payment of a 
slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 
of previous death. 

he Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application, 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec, 


ANK OF DEPOSIT (Established a.p. 1844), 
3, Pall-Mall East, London.—Capital Stock £100,000, 
Parties desirous of investing Money are requested to ex. 
amine the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate 
of interest may be obtained, with ample security. 
Deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn 
without notice. 
The interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 











HE BRITISH SLATE COMPANY 
(Limited). Capital, £75,000, in 75,000 Shares of £1, 
each. Deposit, 5s. per Share. 

FINAL NOTICE. - The Directors are now proceeding with 
the allotment of Shares in this Company, and NO FURTHER 
APPLICATIONS can _ possibly fe RECEIVED AFTER 
MONDAY NEXT, the 29th instant, 

G. A. CATOR, Chairman. 

25, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, E.C. 








INE ART UNION.—SECOND SEASON, 


1860-1.—This year will be given to Subscribers of one 
guinea five celebrated masterpieces of our greatest national 
painter, originally published at forty guineas the set.—Pro- 
spectuses on applicajion, and the set on view, at PAUL 
JERRARD & SONS’ Fine Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 
XHIBITION OF CHROMOTYPES AND 
CHOICEST ENGRAVINGS, including all ever pub- 
lished, at nominal prices.—Gentlemen furnishing their walls 
may select from the largest gallery in the world, a collection of 
10,000 Landseer, Turner, &e., at unheard-of reductions, 
Frames at Wholesale Prices. Shippers supplied.—An_Illus- 
trated Guide to Fine-Art Furnishing for two stamps.—PAUL 
JERRARD & SON, Fine-Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 
EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 
ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 
stuly of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 
to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. ‘tr. Tennant gives Practica 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


OOMES’ GUINEA LIBRARY for Town 

Subscribers.—Country genet rege £2. 2s. per annum 

and upwards, according to the number of volumes required, 
Prospectus sent on application.—141, REGENT-STREET. 

















OTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
Embossed, with reversed Letters and Cyphers, wiTHovT 
CHARGING for the Die. No cuareer for plain-stamping. CARD 
PLATES Engraved for BUSINESS and WEDDINGS in the 
newest styles. NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES, 64d. per packet, 
containing four dozen. At F. ARNOLD'S, Manufacturing 
Stationer, &c., 86, FLEET-STREET,E.C. . 


ENSON’S WATCHES. 
Perfection of Mechanism.—Morning Post. 

Gold Watches, Four to One Hundred Guineas; Silver, Two 
to Fifty Guineas. Send two stamps for Benson's Illustrated 
Pamphiet, descriptive of every construction of Watch now 
mzde. Watches sent to all parts of the world, 


33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 








OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill, and 65 and 64, Cheapside. 
NOTICE.—To Shippers, Captains, and Foreign Merchants.— 
J. BENNETT begs to announce that he has OPENED the 
CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL, with a Stock of 
every description of Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
manufactured especially for Wholesale Buyers, and suited for 
every foreign market. 

BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, Cheap- 
side, and the CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill. 


G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
Ul the Roval Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 

WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 





UY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET, 
was the constant advice of our late lamented statesman, 
Sir Robert Peel. Follow his advice by getting your TEAS 
from the EAST INDIA TEACOMPANY. All prices, from 
2s. 4d. per lb. upwards. 
Warehouses—9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate- 
street. 


F & C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W- 
@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles. 

| Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do. 

| Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 

| Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 














| Manvracrory, Broad-street, Birmingham, Established 1507. 
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SUDBROOK PARK, NEAR RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Puysician.—Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author of “ Hydropathy, or Hygienic Medicine.” 
Seconp Epition. 

JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 

The Turkish Bath on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s Medical Direction. 





FAMILY 
MESSRS. JAY would res 


MOURNING. 


pectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by 


PURCHASING MOURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Europe. Mourning 
Costume of every description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice, The 
most Reasonable Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, near the Circus. 
JAY’S. 





ANTOINE CLAUDET, 
PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN, 


107, REGENT-STREET, QUADRANT, 
’ NEAR VIGO-STREET. 





A CARD. 
Mr. CARRICK, 


MINIATURE PAINTER ON THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BASE. 
STUDIO: 32, REGENT-STREET, 
PICCADILLY-CIRCUS. 

ORD’S EUPEPLON MANTLE.—Rich 
Sealskins—Black, Brown, or Grey—at Two, Three, and 
Four Guineas; French Ribbed Cloths, at One-and-a-Half to 
Five Guineas; and Lyons Velvets, at Five to Twelve Guineas. 
Illustrations free. 

THomas Forp, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 





ORD’S AIXA JACKETS, beautifully fitting 
and elegantly embroidered. Superfine Cloth, Black or 
Coloured, with military braiding, 21s. Directions for Self- 
measurement post-free. 


ORD'S ZOUAVE JACKETS, in Lyons 
Velvet—Black, as well as every colour—lined throughout 
with silk, and quilted, 42s., 63s., and 84s. All sizes ready. 
Choice ad infinitum. Illustrations and directions for self- 
measurement free. 
Tomas Forp, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 
OTTRELL’S FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
and IRON BEDSTEAD WAREHOUSES, 232 & 2334, 
Tottenham Court-road, opposite Percy-street, Bedford-square, 
London. W. 

BEDDING.—A large assortment, all made on the Premises. 
Mattresses from 6s. to 120s. 

IRON BEDSTEADS of all descriptions, from 8s. 6d. to 100s.. 
all manufactured under Mr. Cottrell’s personal superintendence, 
quality and price not to be excelled. . 

FURNITURE.—The whole of his new premises (234) has 
been devoted to this branch of the Trade, where he will always 
have on hand a large assortment of good genuine Furniture, 
at prices that must command the attention of purchasers. 

Note the Address—Opposite Percy-street, Bedford-square. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, invite attention to their 
PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other Table Deli- 
cacies, the whole of which are prepared with the most scrupu- 
lous attention to wholesomeness and purity. C.and B. have 
for many years enjoyed the high honour of supplying Her 
Majesty's table with their Manufactures. <A few of the articles 
most highly recommended are:—Pickles and Tart Fruits of 
every description, Royal Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, 
Soho Sauce, Essence of Anchovies, Orange Marmalade, Anchovy 
and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg and other Potted Meats, Calf’s- 
foot Jellies of various kinds for tale use, M. Soyer’s Sauces, 
Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel's 
Sauce, and Payne’s Royal Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of 
all respectable Oilmen, Grocers, &c., and wholesale of 


Crosse & BLacKwELt, 21, Suho-square, London. 


IMPORTANT TO PROPRIETORS OF STEAM BOILERS. 
FASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


4 effectually removes and prevents Incrustatrion in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, and with great saving in 
fuel, and less liability to accident from explosion. 

Testimonials from the most eminent engineers, boiler makers, 
millwrights, and manufacturers, with full particulers, will be for- 
warded on application to P.S. EASTON & G.SPRINGFIELD, 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 33, and 39, Wapping 
Wall, London, E. 


—_——— 





























66, QUEEN-sTRERT, Lonpon, 23rd August, 1960. 

Messrs. R. WornErsPoon & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 

Dear Sirs,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
Years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 

'hompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any right to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty's 
Laundry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been used 
for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has heen made 
of samples of various Starches, none of these have been found 
hearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 

I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 


WM. BLACK. 








Fourth edition, just published, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 
32 stamps. 
T)ISEASES OF THE SKIN; a Guide to 
a their Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by cases. 
By Tuomas Hunt, Surgeon to the Western Dispensary for 
) senses of the Skin, 21 A, Charlotte-st reet, Fitzr: /y-Square. 
_“* Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
€.433 to the curable.’’— Lancet. 
London: T. Rrcuanps, 37, Great Queen-street. 





ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY: 
Price HALF A CROWN. 





Contents for November. No. CCLXXXVII. 


THE SHINGLETON MYSTERY. 
A SEA-SIDE STORY. BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 
Il. = — Question (Outremanche Correspondence, 
No. X). 
III. The French Almanacks for 1861, 
IV. Thomas Carlyle. 
V. The House, Blaswick. Part IT. 
VI. Tomboli. 
VII. Agnés Sorel. 
VIII. A Manual Exercise. By Monkshood. 
IX. The Shipwrecked One. By Edgar A. Bowring. 


OUR DIAMONDS RESET; 


OR, A COQUETTE’S CAPITULATION, 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS, 





London: Rrenarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


SS 


C OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. No, C@CCLXXIX. 


I. The Druses of the Hauran. 
II, East Lynne. By the author of “Ashley.” Part the 
Eleventh. 
IIT. Cato of Utica. By Sir Nathaniel. 
IV. Bethlehem — Jerusalem — Golgotha, 
Kent. 
V. Struenzee. 
VI. A Good Match. 
VII. Continental Spas. 
VIII. The Statue of the Market-place. By William Pickersgill. 
IX. First Voyage Round the World. 
X. A Holiday Tour in Spain. By a Physician, 
XI. The Theory of Natural Frontiers. 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


y I YHE ECLECTIC ; a Monthly Review and 
Miscellany. Price 1s. 6d. 
CONTENTS OF lTovEMBER NUMBER. 


. The Hebrew Language, 

. The Neological Tendencies of the Age. 
. Zinzendorf. Chapter III, 

. Michael Angelo. 

. Modern Painters. 

. The Curates of Riversdale, 

. Roman London. 

. Home Missions. 

9. The Apostolic Financier. 

10. Victor Emanuel and the Italians. 
Brief Notices of Recent Publications. 


London : Jupp & GLass, New Bridge-street, F.C. : 
| Fg FROM THE BACKWOOOS OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, descriptive of their 
Wild Sports, Natural History, and Scenery. By Captain 


By W. Charles 





DNA owe Oh 


Harpy, R.A. Chap. I. will appear in ““THE FIELD” of 


October 27 (to be continued weekly). Price 6d., or a copy for 


seven stamps, 
Office : 346, Strand, W.C. 


Price One Shilling. 
V ELIORA. Contents of No. XI, October, 
A 


1860 :—1. The Epidemics of Fanaticism. 2. Tobacco. 
3. Robert Owen and his Social Philosophy. 4. Ragged Schools : 
their Seed-time and Harvest. 5. The Fount of True Poetic 
Inspiration. 6. Political Tactics of Temperance Reformers. 
7. Early Social State of New South Wales. 8. Record of 
Social Politics. 9. Review of Books. 


London: 8. W. Partrinee, 9, Paternoster-row. 





HE RURAL ALMANAC and SPORTS- 
MAN’S ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR, with Engravings 
from Drawings by ANsprti, Harrison Weir, Hantor K. 
Browne, Harry Hatt, and other artists, will be READY 
NEXT WEEK. Price 1s., or a copy in return for thirteen 
stamps.—Oflice : 346, Strand, W.C. 





HURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLICATIONS. 
J. MASTERS'S NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


is arranged in classes, with full descriptive titles and notices. 

ConteNnts.—Part 1. Theological Works. 2. Sermons and 
Commentaries. 3. Manuals of Prayer and Devotion, and 
Devotional Prints. 4. Present Books—Tales, Biography, and 
Poetry. 5. Works on Art and Architecture, Church Music, 
and Hymns. 6. Educational Works. 7. Parochial Works, 
Tracts, and Pamphlets. 

Mey be had on application, or post-free on the receipt 
’ of two stamps. 
London: 33, Aldersygate-street ; and 78, New Bond-street. 
This day, two vols. foolseap Svo., 12s., 


“WHAT HAS LONG BEEN WANTED.’ —7Times, 
Fourth Thousand, pp. 316, price 4s. 6d., by post 4s. 10d., a 
LANG DICTIONARY; with a HISTORY 
of VULGAR LANGUAGE, and Aceount of the 
HUMOROUS WORDS used in the STREEPS, UNIVERSI.- 
TIES, HOUSES of PARLIAMENT, FASHIONABLE 
LITERATURE, &c. Second Edition, with 2,000 additional 
words, 
London: Jouy Camprey Horrtey, Piccadilly, and all Book- 
sellers. 








— 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR NOVEMBER. 





I 


DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE.—CAR- 
THAGE AND ITS REMAINS, being an account 
of Excavations and Researches on the site of the 
Pheenician Metropolis, and in other adjacent places, 
conducted under the auspices of Her Majesty's 
Government. 

By Dr. N. DAVIS, F.R.G.S. 


8vo. with numerous fine illustrations. 21s. 


IL. 


LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 
CANTERBURY, from the Mission of Augustine to 
the Death of Howley. 

By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 
Dean of Chichester. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 


III. 


JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF WILLIAM, FIRST LORD AUCKLAND: 
including important and interesting Letters of the 
Right Hon. William Pitt, Edmund Burke, Gibbon, 
Hume, and Sheffield, Lord Loughborough, Lord 
North, Charles Fox, Storer, the witty Correspon- 
dent of George Selwin, Dr. Manners Sutton, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Lord Carmarthen, Lord 
Malmesbury, Josiah Wedgwood, &c. 

Edited by the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the 
BISHOP of BATH and WELLS. 

Two vols,, 8vo., with Portraits of Lord Auckland 
and Lady Auckland from Original Family Paintings. 


IV. 

RESEARCHES AND DISCOVERIES 
made during a RESIDENCE of SEVEN YEARS 
in the LEVANT and in the ISLANDS of 
MYTILENE and RHODES, and on the COAST 
of ASIA MINOR, &e. 

By C. T. NEWTON, Fsgq., late British Vice- 
Consul at Mytilene, now Consul at Rome, Student 


of Christ Church, Oxford. 
8vo., with numerous Engravings and Maps, 21s. 
Vv. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
MRS. DELANY, attached to the Court of Her 
Majesty QUEEN CHARLOTTE, including her 
Correspondence with the most Distinguished Per- 
sonages of her Time. Presenting a Picture of the 
Court of England, and of Literary and Fashionable 
Society, from an Early Period of the Last Century 
nearly to its Close. 

Edited by the Right Hon. LADY LLANOVER. 

Among the Correspondence will be found Letters 
of Wesley, Dr. Young, author of “ Night Thoughts,” 
Swift, &e. 

Three vols., 8vo., with upwards of 14 beautiful 
Portraits from Original Miniatures and Oil 
Paintings. 

Vi. 

THE GREATEST OF THE PLANTA- 

GENETS; an Historical Memoir. S8vo. 
By EDMUND CLIFFORD. 

Few of our English writers have done justice to 
the high intellect and largeness of heart of king 
Edward I., nor to the practical wisdom apparent in 
every act and decision of this great founder of the 
English constitution. 

Vit. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME FROM 

the Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. 
By DR. MOMMSEN. 

Translated under the sanction and revision of 
the Author, including his latest Corrections, I 
the Rev. W. PITT DICKSON, with an Introduc. 
tion by DR. SCHMITZ. 

Crown Syo. 


VIII. 
LITHIAKA. GEMS AND JEWELS. 
Their History, Geography, Chemistry, and Ana; 
from the earliest ages down to the present time. 


By MADAME DE BARRERA, Author cf 


‘’ Memoirs of Rachel.” 
One vol., with Tlustrations. 


LONDON : 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street 


(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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Just Published, imperial 4to., half moroeco, gilt edges, price £5. 5s., with Index of nearly 120,000 Names, 


IMPERIAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


A Series of One Hundred carefully Coloured Maps, embracing the most Recent Discoveries, and the Latest Divisions of Territory 


in all parts of the World. 


COMPILED FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
WITH AN INDEX OF NEARLY 120,000 NAMES, THE MOST COPIOUS EVER PUBLISHED. 


“A highly satisfactory publication. . . . 
detail are concerned.”’-—Athenwmum. 


“ Prettier maps than those of the Imperial Atlas are not often to be seen.”—Eraminer. 


Two Vols. imp. 8vo., 2,670 pages, £4. 6s., | 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER, 


A General DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Political, Statistical, and 


Descriptive. 


Edited by W. G. Biackie, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
With above 700 Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c. 


« All the articles that we have examined—whether long or short—have exhibited 
a greater degree of correctness in minute details than we should have thought 
practicable in so comprehensive a work.”’— Athena um. 

* By far the best Gazetteer in our language.” —C'ritic. 


BLACKIE & SON, Warwick-square, City ; Glasgow and Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 








The Maps are everything that could be wished, so far as accuracy, distinctness, neatness, and fulness of 
* One of the largest and most complete Atlases ever attempted.” —Critic. 


Two Vols. imp. 8vo., 2,888 pages, including the Supplement, £4. 17s. 6d., 


| THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC, 


With a SUPPLEMENT containing an extensive collection of Words, Terms, and 
Phrases, not included in previous English Dictionaries. 


Edited by Jonn Oaitvre, LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 


‘** Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the Best English Dictionary that exists, 
| but, so far as the actual state of knowledge permitted, has made some approach 


| towards perfection.’”’—British Quarterly Review. 








Second Edition, with Additional Plates, price 3s. 6d. 


THE CHOICEST 


HUMOROUS POETRY 


OF THE AGE. 


THE BIGLOW PAPERS. 


By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


*.* This Edition has been edited with additional Notes, explanatory of the persons and subjects 
mentioned therein, and is the only one adapted to the English reader. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly, W. 





This day is published, demy Svo. (480 pages), cloth, price 5s. 6d., 


A 


THESAURUS OF GERMAN POETRY, consisting of 450 Select Pieces by the most 


celebrated Authors, from the Classical Period to the Present Day; with explanatory notes, and preceded by a Short 


History of German Poetry; forming a Library of the Modern Poets of Germany, and especially adapted for the Use of Schools, 


for Self-Instruction, and for Private Reading. 
Marienwerder, 


By CHARLES GRAESER, Master of the Royal Prussian Gymnasium, 





NEW FRENCH READING-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS, 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s., 


CONTES PAR EMILE SOUVESTRE. 
Short Biography of the Author. 
Norwich. 


By AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, M.A., Head Master of King Edward 


Edited, with Notes, Grammatical and Explanatory, and a 
i 


e Sixth’s School, 


* The Editor has performed his task well, both his biography and notes being excellent .”—Atheneum. 


London: D. NUTT, 270, Strand. 





Just published, 

ICTORTAL SUNDAY 

By the Rev. Wittram Owen, Author of ‘ The Life of 

Havelock,’’ &c. Comprising a complete Series of Scripture 

Subjects, lucidly, fully, and yet concisely treated, with special 

adaptation to the tastes and requirements of families; and 

forming a comprehensive, instructive, aud valuable repertory 
of Bibheal knowledge. 

The Illustrations will be of page size, from drawings of 
eminent artists, in rich and appropriate colours. In Eighteen 
Monthly Parts, price One Shilling, each containing four coloured 
engravings, and thirty-two pages of bold, clear letterpress. 

JameEs Sanostrr & Co., 36, Paternoster-row; and all 
Booksellers. 

A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 

HE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA. Witha New 

Supplementary Volume. Illustrated by more than Six 

Thousand Original Engravings. Thirty Vols. bound in Seven- 
teen. Price Five Guineas. 

The CYCLOP_-EDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes. The Second Supplement is 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve vears. The sum of £41,000 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. 

James Sanoster & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE ATLASES AND MAPS. 
HE MAP OF CHINA, as well as that of the 
KINGDON of NAPLES and SICILY, neatly folded in 
cover, price 1s. each (postage ld.), from the series originally 
designed by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
will be found exceedingly useful to all newspaper readers. In 

ordering, please specify from the Useful Knowledge Series. 
Detailed catalogues of this valuable, extensive, and econo- 
mical series of upwards of 200 maps, price 6d. each plain, 
td. coloured, ls. folded, with the Atlases formed therefrom, 
may be had on application to most local booksellers, or direct 

from the publisher, gratis, and post-free. 

THE COMPLETE 
New Edition, Lsth), “ 
ments, price £10. 

THE FAMILY AT LAS, SO Maps, New Edition, 
1860, ditto, £3. 3s. , 

JHE CYCLOPAZEDIAN ATLAS OF GENERAL 
MAPS, New Edition, 1860, ditto, £1. 1s, 

THE ATLAS OF INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN, 
25 Maps, £1. ls. 








ATLAS, containing 225 Maps, 
th the latest discoveries and improve- 


London : Enwarp Sraxronrpn, 6, Charing Cross, SW. 
HOUSE FOR THE SUBURBS, Socially 
P and Architecturally Sketched by Tuomas Morars. : 


Simpxix, Marsuats, & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court, and 
all Booksellers. Price 7s., or by post from the Author, 12, 
Regent-street, 8.W., 7s. 6d. 


rEAptnas. J) 





BOOKS :— 
DE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH READING 
BOOK ; or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Explanatory 


Notes. 2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 


E PORQUETS STANDARD FRENCH 
I 


INTRODUCTION TO PARISIAN PHRASEO- 
LOGY. 1s. 6d. 
PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d 


PREMIER PAS IN FRENCH. 2s. 6d. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 1s. 6d. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE & FRENCH GENDERS, 


printed in red and biue, 2s. 6d. 
DE PORQUET’S SYSTEM OF TEACHING 


FRENCH. 3s. 6d, 

London: Stwpxix, Marsnaty, & Co., and may be had of 
the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, 
Covent Garden. 

JVLOWERS, GRASSES, AND SHRUBS: a 

Popular Book on Botany. By Mary Pree. Fifty-one 
lilustrations. 388 pp. feap. Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or gilt 
edges, 4s, 


London: James BLackwoop, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d., post free. 
GNES LOWTHER ; or, Life’s Struggle and 
Victory. By JoscrLinr Gray. 
** It is really well written, and contains sound religious prin- 
ciples.”’— Athenaeum. 
‘**Of the intention of this little tale we cannot speak too 
highly.’’—- National Magazine. 
London: Henry James TrestppeEr, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 
Now ready, feap. Svo., with Four Illustrations, by E. M. 
Warmrerriss and J. Jackson. Engraved by W. CuHEsuire. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d., post free. 
HE FUGITIVES OF THE CEVENNES 
MOUNTAINS: a Tale of the Reign of Terror in France. 
Adapted from the French of M. J. Porcnat, Author of ‘‘ Three 
Months under the Snow,” and ‘‘ Charles Roussel.” By the 
Rev. T. Tunstatt Haverrre tp, B.D., Rector of Goddington, 


| Uxon, 





** An interesting well-told tale, calculated to further the in- 
fluence of truth and goodness.” — Dial. 
London: Henry James Trestpper, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 


Ready in October, a Svo., illustrated by W. Dicks, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free. 
TINHE MARSDENS; or, Struggles in Life. 
By G. E. Sarcent, Esq. 

London: Heyry James Trestpper, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 








Now ready, feap. Svo., cloth, price 2s., post free. ae 
x ETCHES OF THE CRUSADES. 
By G. E. SarGeyt Esq., author of the “‘ Marsdens,”’ &c. 


Loudon: Henzy James Trgsippsn, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C, 








WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 
54, FLEET-STREET. 


With a Frontispiece, price 5s., cloth, 


ROUGHING IT WITH ALICK BAILLIE, 
Parochial Schoolmaster, North Britain, and elsewhere, By 
Wittiam J. Stewart. — 


In small 8vo. cloth, price 5s., 
A MEDICAL HANDBOOK. Comprehending 


all such Information on Medical and Sanitary Subjects as is 
desirable in Educated Persons. With Hints and Advice to 
Clergymen and Visitors of the Poor. By Frrprrick W. 
Heaptannd, M.D., Licentiate of the College of Physicians, 
Author of an ‘‘ Essay on the Action of Medicines,” &c. &c. 
In November. 


With frontispiece, in small 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 
THE RECTORY AND THE MANOR. By 


Mrs. Carty Brock, Author of “Children at Home,” 
**‘ Home Memories,” &c. &c. 





Seventh Thousand, with Engraving, cloth, price 5s., 


CHILDREN AT HOME. A Tale from Real 
Life. By Mrs. Carry Brock. 
‘We heartily recommend all mothers to put this book into 
the hands of their young folks at home.””—Record. 





Fourth Thousand, with Engraving, cloth, price 5s., 
WORKING AND WAITING. A Tale. By 


Mrs. Carey Brock. 

** There is much in this book which reminds us of Miss Edge- 
worth’s tales. The author has contrived to invest the occur- 
rences of daily life with an interest which is sustained through- 
out. We heartily recommend to our readers this thoroughly 
Christian story.’’—Christian Observer. 





Third Thousand, with Engraving, cloth, price 5s., 
HOME MEMORIES ; or, Echoes of a Mother's 


Voice. By Mrs. Carry Brock. 

‘‘Though very slow in sanctioning fiction as a vehicle of 
Christian instruction, and very fastidious in my judgment of it, 
I cannot but bear my testimony to the simplicity, truthfulness, 
charm, talent, and usefulness of ‘ Home Memories,’ ’’—Canor 
Stowell. 





With Frontispiece, in crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s., 


LIFE AND ITS LESSONS ; or, the Past and 
the Present. A Tale. By the Rev. F. W. B. Bouverie. In- 
cumbent of St. Paul's Church of England Chapel, Aberdeen. 
‘‘There is a simplicity, a life-like character in the style, 

which is very pleasing, and few readers will lay aside the book 

till it is gone through.’’—Clerical Journal. 

‘*There is something in its unostentatious goodness, com- 
bined with quiet humour, that attracts one strongly. Nothing 
but common-place every-day occurrences, and yet one reads 
on and on to the end.’’—Cambridge Chronicle. 





With a Frontispiece, in small Svo., cloth, 5s., 


MEMOIRS OF A CAVALIER, and _ other 
Tales. Selected and Abridged from the Works of Dani£l 


Deror. Witha Sketch of the Author's Life. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54, Fleet-street. 


HE BLACK COUNTRY.—Now 
from week to week, in the LEISURE 





ublishing, 
OUR, price 


| One Penny, a series of descriptive papers on “The Black 





Country.” 
. Strangers in the Black Country, No. 458, published 
Oct. 4. 
. Homes in the Black Country, No. 459, Oct. 11. _ - 
. Manners and Customs in the Black Country, No. 4”, 
Oct, 18. 
. Society in the Black Country, No. 461, Oct. 25. 
A Tea Party in the Black Country, No. 462, Nov. 1. 
Education in the Black Country, No. 463, Nov. 8. 
Music in the Black Country, No. 464, Nov. 15. 
The Church in the Black Country, No. 465, Nov. 22. | 
& 10. Lions of the Black Country, Nos. 466-7, Nov. = 
and Dec. 6. 
. A Sponge for the Black Country, No. 468, Dec. 15. 
London: Ricnarp Jongs, 56, Paternoster-row ; and 
may be ordered through any Bookseller. 
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THE IMPROVED PATENT HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY ALEXANDRE & SON, OF PARIS, 


CHIEF WHOLESALE AGENTS: 





METZLER & CO, 


37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON,—wW. 





ALEXANDRE’S HARMONTIUMS are universally admitted to excel all others in durability, and in the power and quality of their 
tone ; and as they rarely require tuning, and give no trouble in their management, they are coming daily into more general use. 


The following is a complete List of all the Instruments manufactured by them, forming a large Assortment, suitable for either 


No. 1.—In Oak Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators __... 
2.—In Mahogany Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators 


the Church, School, or Drawing-Room. 
PRICES. 


we we wee 6 Guineas, | NEW DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, WITH KNEE SWELL, SEPARATE 


. 7 








» 3—In Gok, Case, Five Ootaven, One Stop, One Bow of Vibrators, (Wind ti HANDLE TO WORK THE BELLOWS, AND PERCUSSION ACTION, 
ndicator) ... ove eae eee ete on wet ax ost ee. ~— eee . 
»» 4.—In Mahogany Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators (Wind =” — a ee oe vee See 
Indicator)... oe a vn = ont pe eh ai re - No. 18.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators... 24 Guineas. 
», 5.—In Oak Case, Five Octayes, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators (Wind »» 19.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Eight Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators ... 36 45 
Indicator)... a. a ie hie en ke el » 20.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Sixteen Stops, Four and a half Rows of 
»» 6.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators __.., cco 2B ogy Vibrators... eee _ ove ove ove eos oe GD =n 
99 7@-—In — roe, a Octaves, ne Stops, beg coats = My = sl ove cee = * 
8.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops, Four Rows of Vibrators eee TTITIMS EOPROT: T 
a 9.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators BB - HARMONIUMS ESI ECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHURCHES 
9) 10.—In Cot Sam, eng Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators me AND CHAPELS. 
in n icator eee eee eee eee aoe eee see eee eee \g : . * . . 
»» 11.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators... 24 . No, 21.—In Right Stop By ate Big ol za —— Pipes, rich full tone, Gui 
») 12.—In aa Case, Five Octaves, Ten Stops (Tremolo) Two Rows of y» 22.—In Oa Case, with Gothic Org ~ Front an d Gilt Pipes, rich full tone, with ons, 
wail wee nee S*2 aes “pa ay art ee: ‘D D 4 welve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators) ... eee ove . B 
to Nee Soe Perret ene OONGE Genny, ON Sm Oe 1» 23.—In Oak Case, Polished, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full =” 
we = ~~ = ey - -y a3 = a. od tone, (with Percussion) ... ee oe oe ove vee ove _ ” 
93 24.—In Oak Case, with Twelve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators), with 
14-Octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators)... ee ” 


WITH THE PATENT PERCUSSION, OR PIANOFORTE 


HAMMER ACTION. 


The invention of the Patent Percussion Action has entirely removed the sole objeetion 
to these admired instruments—want of rapidity of articulation when used for Pianoforte Music. 
It consists of a set of Hammers which strike the Vibrators at the same moment that the air is 
admitted, thus facilitating the execution of the most brilliant and rapid passages, and also pro- 
ducing a fuller and very superior quality of tone, and imparting to this instrument all the 


advantages of the Pianoforte. 


No. 14.—In Rosewood Case, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators 
3, 15.—In Rosewood Case, Nine Stops, Two complete Rows of Vibrators... ... 324, pe 
3» 16.—In Rosewood Case, Thirteen Stops, Four complete Rows of Vibrators ... 45 ,, 
») 17.—In Rosewood Case, Twelve Stops, Four complete Rows of Vibrators, and 

1}-octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators), with Bellows Handle oe 60 gy 


»» 25.—In Oak Case, with Sixteen Stops (Six complete Rows of Vibrators in the 
Treble, and Four in the Bass), Transposing Action eee ose oe 45 ” 





eee oe ove 20 Guineas, 





A large assortment of the above-named Instruments always on hand. 
N.B. No extra charge for packing. 














METZLER & CO. 


ee 


TUTORS FOR THE HARMONIUM. 


Engel’s Complete Instructions (with or without Stops) ose oe oe oe ow §=38. Od. 
Complete Instructions for the Drawing-Room Mode ove coe vee oe «28, Od, 
Robinson’s Complete Instructions, intended for those not acquainted with Music oo. 28, Od, 
Frelon’s Method, containing a full explanation of the use of the different Stops, &c. .., 6s. Od. 


And a variety of Harmonium Music by well-known Composers, 


oo 





37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON,—W. 








ISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 

OF EDMUND BURKE. By Tuomas Macxnieur. 

Vol. III., completing the work. Will be ready in a few days. 

One vol., Post 8vo. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRESS IN HUMAN 

AFFAIRS. By Henry James Stack. Ina few days. 

COSTUME IN ENGLAND. By F. W. Fatruorr. 

A New Edition, with additions, and upwards of 700 wood- 

cuts by the Author, Crown §vo., 16s. This day. 

CHAMOIS-HUNTING IN THE MOUNTAINS 

OF BAVARIA. By Cuartes Boner. With Illustrations, 
New Edition, with additions. Post 8vo., 10s, 

CuarmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


__ This day, Two Volumes, foolscap 8vo., 12s., 

OPES AND FEARS; or, Scenes from the 

Life of a Spinster. By the Author of the * Heir of 
Redclyffe,’”’ “‘ Heartsease,”’ &e. 

London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


HANKINSON’S CAMBRIDGE PRIZE POEMS. 
Fourth Edition, feap., cloth, price 7s. 
POEMS. By Tuomas Epwarp HAnktvysoy, 

M.A. late of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Edited 
by His Brothers. 
London: Hatcuarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Just Published, fceap., cloth, price 5s., 
LAYS OF THE REFORMATION, and other 
Lyrics, Scriptural and Miscellaneous. By Jane 
Crewpson, Author of ‘‘The Singer of Eisenach,” Aunt 
Jane’s Verses for Children,” &c. 
London: Hatcuarp & Co., 187. Piccadilly. 


Price 2ls., handsomely bound, or 36s., morocco extra, a 
Cheaper Illustrated Edition of 


UPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


This edition contains more than Sixty highly-finished 
Engravings on Wood, from desigas by Cope, Horsley, Pickers- 
gill, Corbould, Birket Foster, Gilbert, and other eminent 
artists. It is beautifully printed on tinted paper, in small 
quarto, and forms an elegant and acceptable present of this 
celebrated work. 

The Editions at 5s. and 8s. have been lately reprinted, 


London: Hatcnarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. 
Second Edition, 12mo. with Illustrations, price 8s. 


H! STORY of ROME for YOUNG 
PERSONS. By Mrs. Hamrttow Gray. 

“ The clear, lively, and pleasing style of narration is admi- 

rably calculated to awaken and sustain the attention,” —Athe- 

neum, 

‘* A very ingenious attempt to bring the recent discoveries 
of the critical school into working competition with the 
miserable Goldsmiths and Pinnocks of our youth,”—Christian 
Re mein 5 rancer, 

















Also, by the same, 
The EMPERORS of ROME, from Augustus to 


Constantine, being a Continuation of the History of Rome. 
12m », Sa, 


London; Harcnarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly; and of any posers, 


Bookseller, 








Now ready, in small 4to., cloth, gilt, price 9s. 
PRIMER OF THE ART OF ILLUMI- 
NATING, for the use of beginners ; with a rudimentary 

treatise on the ast, practical directions for its exercise, and 
examples taken from illuminated MSS, in gold and colours. 
By F, Detamorrr. 

London: E, & F. N. Sron, 16, Bucklersbury. 











NEW MUSIC. 


ALFE’S NEW SONG. — “SLEEP MY 
PRETTY ONE, SLEEP.” (Sweet and Low.) Words 
by Tennyson. Price 2s. 6d. 
**One of Balfe’s very best songs—the melody graceful and 
sweet.’’—Atheneum, September 22. 
London: Apprison, Ho.urErR, & Lvcas, 210, Regent-street. 


HE BREAK OF MORN. Vocal Duet. 


Composed by Strrnen Giover (for Soprano and Con- 
tralto ;) words written by J. E. Canrzentzr, Price 3s., 
post-free. 

London: Apprson, Hotrier, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 


HE SAILOR’S WIFE. New Song. Com- 
posed by J. L. Harton; the Words written by C. 
Mackay, LL.D. Price 3s. 
Miss Palmer is singing this song with great success. 
London: Apprson, Houurer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 








HE LOVE-CURE. New Comic Ballad, 
Composed by Cuas. W. Grover. Price 2s, 6d. 
Also, by the same Popular Composer, 
WINNING THE GLOVES. New Comic Ballad, 
Illustrated, Price 2s. 6d. 
London: Apprson, Hotter, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 


FINHE BLACKSMITH’S SON. New Song. 
Composed by J. L. Harroy, and sung with immense 


success by Mr. Santley. Price 2s. 6d. post-free. 
London: Apprson, Hotter, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC, by Jous Baxverr 


There is a Song I’ve heard thee sing ...... Price 2s. (<d. 
Sigh not for courts, Lady ...rcseeecceeeeeeeres 99 |6a. Od. 
The Sylph and the Sprite.........-.-ss-ssee-0s 95 28. Od, 
Words to each written by W. H. Bettawy. 
Apprsoyn, Hotiier, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London, 
HAT IS LIFE? A Reverie. The Poetry 
by Mrs. A. M. Miinster; set to Music by J. L. Hatton, 
«A noble lyric, fall of thought and feeling ; the music is ina 
congenial strain — solemn, pathetic, and beautiful.””—Duily 
News. 
“ ADDISON, Hourrer, & Lrcas, 210, Regent-street ; agents for 
the sale of all Mr. Oliphant’s musical publications. 


OBIN HOOD, G. A. Macfarren’s New Opera, 

at Her Majesty's Theatre. The Opera complete; also 

the favourite Songs, Ballads, and Duets singly. Arrangements 
of the favourite Airs from ‘‘ Robin Hood,” for the Pianoforte, 
as solos and Duets, by W. H. Caticott, Barystey Ricuarps, 
Renz Favarorn, C. Coorg, Osyogns, and other popular Com- 














CeameEr, Bear, & Co., 201, Regent-street, 








PIANOFORTES. 
RAMER, BEALE, & CO. — New Model 
Oblique Grand Piano, and every description, war- 
ranted, List of Prices and Terms for Hire, post-free. 
201, Regent-street. 


HARMONIUMS. 
RAMER, BEALE, & CO.—Description and 
List of Prices, post-free. 


Also, Second-hand Harmoniums in great variety. 
201, Regent-street. 











gett LUCIA. By Witnetm Ganz A 
brilliant and effective Transcription for the Piano of this 

popular Air, Price 3s. 

London: Asnpown & Parry, 18, Hanover-square. 


| OBERT COCKS & CO’S CATALOGUE 
(just published) of 6,000 PIANOFORTE SOLOS, Xe, 
may be had Gratis and postage free, 

Catalogue of Music for all Instruments, Theoretical 
Works, &c. 

Applications should specify the Catalogue required. 

‘* If there is one feature more striking than another attached 
to the proceedings of Messrs. Cocks, it is the comprehensive 
character of their issues. Nothing is too heavy—nothing is too 
light. The oratorio, the anthem, the deepest scientific works, 
involving the outlay of thousands, are not too mighty under- 
takings for their energies to grasp, while the instruction-book 
for the earliest inquirers after musical knowledge, issued at 
almost a nominal charge, is not beneath their diligent attention. 
It is this characteristic which has established for Messrs. Cocks 
& Co. the high reputation they enjoy throughout the world as 
the first music publishers of the day.”’— Portsmouth Guardian, 

London: Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, W. 
Publishers to Her Most Gracions Majesty Victoria, and to the 
Emperor Napoleon ILI. 


979xp EDITION. HAMILTON'S MODERN 
INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE, fingered by 

Czerny, newly revised, with the recent addition of Preludes 
and Arrangements by Vincent Wallace, Brinley Richards, and 
Leduc, Seventy pages, only 4s. 

‘* Beyond all comparison the most successful and the best 
and easiest work of the kind ever published.” 

Londou: Ropsrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 

Regent-street, W. 


\ HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 

(English) in solid oak cases, manufactured by them 
expressly for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the full 
compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best workman- 











ship and material, and do not require tuning. Guineas. 

New Patent, Five Octaves, from CC, Double Pedals ... 6 
With One Stop, Oak Case ...........5.:csesseseensnenecesnennneres 10 
With Two Stops, one set and a half of Vibrators ......... 12 
With Three Stops, effective forte stops..........--sr+see+ 12 
With Three Stops, large size organ tones, ditto ..4...46 15 
With Five Stops, two sets of Vibrators, ditto .. _ a2 
With Eight Stops, two sets of Vibrators, GEO sccvecceeees 2 


¥ 
-_-— 


With Ten Stops, three sets of Vibrators, BD  scicsttnenss 
(The best and most effective instrument — i 
Prize Medallist, 1551. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums by ALEXANDRE, with all the latest improvements. 
Wusarstonse & Co., Inventors and Patentees of the Concertina, 
20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, London, 
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NEW WORKS IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. 
































I. 
ROFESSOR HIND'S NARRATIVE OF THE EX- 
PLORING EXPEDITIONS THROUGH RUPERTS LAND, 
from Lake Superior to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. In Two Vols., 
swo., with Maps of the Country explored, Geographical and Geological ; and 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs of Scenery, Native Races, Fossils 
new to Science, Kc. 
IT. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, Esq., of the Middle Temple, C.B., 
Barrister-at-Law, Clerk-Assistant of the eine of Gommons. Vol. I. &vo. 


Ill, 


TMHHE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. SYDNEY 
SMITH: A Selection of the most Memorable Passages in his Writings 
and Conversation. 16mo., price 7s. 6d. | Now ready. 
IV 


UTOBIOGRAPHY, LETTERS, AND LITERARY RE- 
MAINS OF MRS. PIOZZI (THRALE), Author of “ Anecdotes of 
Dr. Johnson.” Edited, with Notes, and some Account of her Life and 
Writings, by A. HAYWARD, Esq., Q.C. With a Portrait of Mrs. Piozzi, 
and an Engraving from a Picture by Hogarth. Two Vols., post 8vo. 
y 


HE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. By Dr. 

GEORGE HARTWIG. Translated by the Author, and embellished 

with Woodcuts, and a new series of Illustrations, from Designs by Henry 
Noel Humphreys. Svo., price 18s. [Now ready. 


VI. 


oh JAMES M‘GRIGOR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


VIL 


MUuE REV. JOHN AYRE’S EDITION OF 
MR. HORNE'S INTRODUCTION to the CRITICISM of the 


OLD TESTAMENT, and to Biblical Interpretation. Being a New Edition 
of the Second Volume of the Rev. HARTWELL HORNP' “ Introduction 


, 9 


to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures.” 8vo. 


VIII. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the Rev. J. T. 
vi WHITE, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; and the 
Rey. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Founded on the 
larger Dictionary of Freund, revised by himself. Royal Svo. 


rPHE 
I since the ACCESSION OF GEORGE THE THIRD, 1760—1860. | 


| 8vo., price 6s. 
| 
| 
| 


1X 


R. TENNIEL’S ILLLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

MOORE'S “LALLA ROOKH:” containing Sixty-nine Illustra- 

tions from original Drawings engraved on Wood by Dalziel Brothers ; with, 

Five Initial Pages of Persian design by T. Sulman, Jun., Engraved on Wood 

by H. N. Woods. Feap. 4to., price 21s., in ornamental covers ; or 368., 
bound in morocco by Hayday. [On Tuesday nect, 


x. 


R. LEIGHTON’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
| THE “LYRA GERMANICA,” Translated by CATHERINE 
| WINKWORTH: containing Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals 
_ of the Christian Year, embellished with upwards of 200 Original Designs 


| engraved on Wood under the Artist’s superintendence. Feap.4to. Price 2)s, 
| [Just ready. 





XI. 


Y LIFE, AND WHAT SHALL I DO WITH IT? 


A Question for Young Gentlewomen. By an OLD MAID. Feaj, 
| Now ready. 


XII. 


OLITICAL BALLADS of the SEVENTEENTH AND 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. Annotated. By W. WALKER 


WILKINS. Two Vols. Post 8vo. 


XITI. 


| aaanadal AND LAST: a Poem. [Fcap. 8vo. 


XIV, 


HE CHASE OF THE WILD RED DEER IN THE 
COUNTIES OF DEVON AND SOMERSET. By CHARLES 
PALK COLLYNS, Esq. With Illustrations. Square Crown 8vo. 


XV. 


ALF-HOUR LECTURES ON FINE AND ORNA- 

MENTAL ART. By WILLIAM B. SCOTT, Head Master of the 

Government School of Design, Newcastle ; Author of “‘ Memoirs of David 
Scott, R.S.A.” With 51 Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


XVI. 


ECOND SERIES OF USEFUL INFORMATION FOR 
ENGINEERS. By WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, F.RS., President 





of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester. Crown 8vo., with 
Illustrations. 















WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 












among the Great Glaciers. By ALFRED WILLS, of the Middle Temple, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Second edition ; with 12 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs, by Mrs. and Mr. Wills. Post 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


THE ABBE DOMENECI’S SEVEN » YEARS’ 

DENCE IN THE GREAT DESERTS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
With a Coloured Map, and above 60 Illustrations in Chromoxylography. 
Two Vols. 8vo., 36s. 


OF CENTRAL AFRICA: a Picture of Exploration. 
and Thirty-four Tllustrations from original Sketches, by the Author. 
Vols. &vo.. 31s. Gd. 


gh ert dome tg IN CANADA. By a RESIDENT. 
Edited by Colonel Sir JAMES EDWARD ALEXANDER, K.C.LS,, 
Post Svo., 10s. 6d. 


Two 


F.R.G.S., lath Regiment. 


WO MONTHS IN THE HIGHLANDS, ORCADIA, 

and SKYE. By CHARLES RICHARD WELD, Barrister-at-Law, 

Author of “ The Pyrenees, West and Fast,” &e. With Eight Illustrations. 
Post “VO. 12s. 6d. 


Map and Forty W oodeuts. 


RESI- | 


| 


| 


APTAIN BURTON’S WORK on the LAKE REGIONS | 
With a Map | 


- f he, EAGLE’S NEST” IN THE VALLEY OF SIXT; | OORE’S LIFE, edited by LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 
a Summer Home among the Alps: followed by some Excursions | F M.P. Abridged Edition, in One Volume, uniform with the 


Prorue’s Epition or Moore’s PoreticAaL Works. With Eight Portraits 


and Two Vignettes. Square Crown 8yo., 12s. 6d. 


IR ROBERT PEEL’S LIFE and CHARACTER. By 
the Right Hon. SIR LAWRENCE PEEL. Post 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


R. MARSHMAN’S LIFE OF GENERAL HAVELOCK, 
K.C.B. With Portrait and Three Plans. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


ORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
d comprising his Contributions to Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, Articles 
eitbanal to the Edinburgh Review, not included in his “ Critical and 
Historical Essays,” Biographies written for the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Miscellaneons Poems and Inscriptions. With Portrait. Two Vols, 8vo., 
21s. 
tT a at gt ae lng OF AN OLD SPORTSMAN. By 


Colonel J. P. HAMILTON, K.H., Author of “Travels in the 
Interior of Columbia.” With Six Illustrations. Two Vols., Post 8vo., 


' 1&s, 


17 SE Ol 





LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS, PATERNOSTER ROW. 

















e Printing OMjce of Cox & Wraay, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lineoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 
. 11, Southsmpton-street, Strand, in the same County,—Satvugpay, OCTOBER 27, 15%. 
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